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From “‘ Unexplored Regions of the High Sierra” 


Tehipite Dome from the Gravel Flat, Taken Just Before 
Sunset. Height above Base, 5330 Feet 
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Yosemite Falls in Winter—A Gouache by C. D. Robinson 
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POMO WAMPUM MAKERS . 


AN ABORIGINAL DOUBLE STANDARD 


3y JOHN W. HUDSON, M. D. 


IKE all other nations of earth, 
whether civilized, barbaric, or 
savage, our North American 
Indians have long recognized 
the convenience of a money sys- 
tem, based on some compara- 
tively rare natural product, 
small in size and light of weight, 
that would serve among them 
those purposes which a silver 
dollar does to us. Aboriginal 
coin was noted and described by 
the earliest explorers of the 
~ Western world and called 
peak, or later, adopting the 
native Narragansett term, 
wampum, As far as known 
there have been about twenty 
varieties of wampum in use 
 » since the coming of Columbus, 
ts each current in its locality, 





and with slight fluctuation appreciated 
amongst the most distant tribes. 


With a 
few notable exceptions all wampum was 
manufactured from certain rare sea shells, 
hence the collecting and minting was limited 
to those peoples living near the sea shore. 
In his gradual subjection and decimation 


during the past four hundred years the 


savage has learned not only the impotence 
f his bow and tomahawk in warfare, but 
also the value of silver coin. As the broom 
of civilization has swept westward across 

For a description of the Pomo tribes and their ex- 


juisite basketry, see an article by Doctor Hudson in the 
OVERLAND for June, 1893. [ED.] 


the land, the native coiner has been oblit- 
erated, till now only one Indian tribe perse- 
veres in the art of wampum making. 

On the Pacific slope, in that beautiful 
mountain region north of San Francisco, a 
type of Indian still lives which preserves 
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CHIPPING OUT THE DISKS 
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largely the ancient customs. Ethnologically 
distinct, void of ambition, with its fierce 
joys and sorrows, the Digger — to use the 
common but incorrect general term for the 
Indians of central and southern California 
wends his humble way through the byroads 
of civilization, shunning all cause for cavil 
or avarice of his white neighbor. Conspic- 
uous in these characteristics are the Pomos 
of Mendocino county, California. 

Much of what the warlike Eastern tribes 
have lost after vain, though fierce, resis- 
tance, the Pomos have retained by pacific 
diplomacy. In their intercourse with the 
white man peace and acquiescence have been 
their policy in every question but one. 

The old Pomo has suffered his choicest 
acres to be torn up with the foreign plow; his 
perennial springs have been boxed for irri- 
gating pipes; the huge oaks whose fruit 
from time immemorial has supplied him 
simple food are gradually being corded into 
fuel; his children have been kidnaped and 
sold into civilized slavery,— yet during all 
this not one complaint has he made or one 
touch of sympathy expected in return. 

One single birthright he yet jealously 
guards — his religious and financial customs. 
To the inutility of either to us he probably 
now owes his existence. The Jesuit fathers 
established missions for his spiritual wel- 
fare, and their ardent labors have left only 
memories of a tnysterious jargon and youth- 
ful days spent in drudgery. To this day the 
Pomo’s faith in the coyote as the creator of 
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all things, as (rillok, as the avenger of every 
fault, remains unshaken. 

The horde of half breed grandchildren 
seen at work in hopfields and shearing camps 
in the vicinity of Ukiah is more sophisticated. 
Some can read; many attend religious ser- 
vices, —and all understand the importance 
of silver coin. 

Not so the ancient Pomo, his ka yah will 
purchase those simple requisites which his 
own sturdy limbs cannot gather in the for- 
est. It is true he often partakes of the 
steak and potatoes spread before his chil- 


dren’s hearthstone, and seems to enjoy the - 


cigarito furnished by some chance visitor, 
but an inventory of the home larder reveals 
that it is not his choice to use this mah sun 
(white man’s) grub. Constant touch with 
the white man during a half century seems 
to have taught him how to avoid civiliza- 
tion. 


The date of low tide is known to every 
Pomo, and preparations for a journey to 
the coast are complete days before. This 
is the time for clam and kelp gathering, 
and besides his season’s store of salty food 
then also are found the precious shells 
from which wampum is made. Every 
available adult in the rancheria turns out at 
daybreak and shoulders a huge conical 
basket, supported by a leather band pass- 
ing over the forehead and containing only 
the absolute requirements of the march to 
Bodega bay, eighty miles distant. 

With some old patriarch as leader they 
file out upon the well-known trail,— the 
men in front, closely followed by the 
majellas (squaws), whilst at the post of 
honor ambles an old buck armed with a 
tongue keen with authority and an impor- 
tunate long stick. Both are freely em- 
ployed in encouraging the laggard. Down 
the valley, across hill and cafion, the pro- 
cession almost silently and continuously 
move: a bee line for its destination. 

One o, the most marked peculiarities of 
the Pomo is his fear of the dark. He is 
never found abroad after nightfall unless 
accompanied by friends, and even then in 
their terror of old East Gillok (the ghoul 
who devours stray Indians), they huddle 
themselves in the most obscure corners, 
buried deep under their blankets of woven 
strips of rabbit skin. 

One camp only is made in the eighty-mile 
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BORING 


journey to the coast. This spot, familiar 
to deer, coyote, and Pomo, is sequestered 
high up on the western declivity of the 
Coast range, and is marked by a spring 
which gives life and beauty to a grove of 
laurels and buckeyes. 

Here a fire is built, and around its en- 
couraging light supper is quickly,, yaten. 
Then, in a great ring, regardless: of. sex, 
with their blankets for mattress and the 
heavens for a canopy, packed in touch for 
additional warmth, they lie like the spokes 
of some great wheel, converging toward 
the blazing hub, around which circle the 
wedged-in feet. No sentinel is thrown out 
during the night, for their most dreaded 
enemy is invisible and inhuman, lurking 
without to seize his victim only when alone 
ind in the gloom. 
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WITH THE KA WIN 





Sunrise finds the party well on its way 
beyond the summits, with the blue mists of 
the ocean in plain view. All cut-offs are 
taken, and by four or five o’clock the bay 
is reached. Ina ravine sheltered from the 
winds are found willow shahs, woven by 
previous visitors, and with slight repairs, 
these are at once occupied. 

The Pacific coast north of San Fran- 
cisco is noted for rough weather and a 
dangerous shore, broken in but few places 
sufficiently to form harbors. The southern 
side of that long promontory which pro- 
jects just north of Bodega bay, and guards 
its entrance, has for countless years been 
the favorite, in fact about the only, fish 
camp for Indians in all that region. They 
come at regular intervals, ranging the 
beach in search of mollusks and other ma- 
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rine life cast up by the breakers. At low 
tide the scene here is one of animation and 
danger; for it is a struggle of human en- 
terprise and stealth against the rage of 
ceaseless waves. With his clothing the 
hunter discards all timidity in the quest of 
food and wealth, knowing that one false 
step, one rash venture, will throw him into 
old West Gillok, the water ghoul’s, grasp, 
forever. Many a funeral cry in camp has 
proclaimed the vengeance of old Gillok. 
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wearied steps, begins to chant, 
“ Ah kawéa chardée, ah kawéa chardée!” 
(My children I shall see, my dear children I shal 


see! ) 


She is instantly joined by others, while the 
bucks give the refrain in deeper tones, 


“Bartimmah, bartimmah, gah silléy shone.” 
(I am rich, I have plenty, my winter is gone.) 


The stronger forge ahead, stringing out 





, 
POLISHING KA YAH 


A day or two is taken to rest, cure the 
fish, and cleanse the shells, before starting 
homeward. Finally the plunder is divided 
in the big baskets according to the bearer’s 
strength. Clam shells are heavy, a bushel 
weighing about 130 pounds, yet the Pomosnot 
only average this amount per pack, but also 
carry strings of dried fish, kelp, and lighter 
articles, over precipitous trails, making only 
four camps on the road. 

It may be evening of the fifth day when 
they come in sight of their rancheria, lying 
far beneath in the valley’s shadow. Their 
dangers are past, and the toil is almost over, 
when some majélla, in accompaniment to her 
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the line for a mile, perhaps, before reach- 
ing home. 

The Pomo can be termed a bimetallist; 
for though no metal is used in his coinage, 
yet he aptly calls his white ka yah “Injun 
silver,” and for gold he mints out cylinders 
from a handsome mottled stone, called poh. 

Ka yah (water bone) comes from the two 
well known clam shells, Saridormis gracilis 
and Cardium corbis. They are first broken 
in the hand with a stone into roughly rounded 
disks, and later by means of a quartz imple- 
ment having sharp edges, the angles are 
deftly chipped off. 

When he approves of the size and qual- 




















KA YAH 


ity of the little pile gleaming in front of 
him like tiny biscuits of pearl, ‘the old coiner 
arises and after much fumbling around in 
the gloom of his shwh brings forth his ka win, 
or boring machine. The principle of this 
tool is familiar to certain classes of artisans 
the world over, and dates back to the earli- 
est history of China. It is an upright shaft 
alternately revolving right and left as the 
torsion or relaxation of astring attached to 
its top is felt. Wood and buckskin are the 
only materials in its construction, except 
the boring point, which now is the sharpened 
triangular end of a small file. 

He kneels with flexed feet as a cushion in 
a position seemingly unendurable, and under 
a fervid sun the whirr, whirr, is kept up as 
long as daylight itself. The drill being con- 
ical he bores from each side, to preserve an 
even caliber, and completes the operation 
hy a few deft turns of a reamer held in the 
fingers. As the shell varies in thickness, 
so we find ka yah varied in diameter, ran- 
zing from the size of a large porcelain but- 
ton down to a disk so minute and fragile 
that it is a marvel it was perforated with- 
out fracture. In fact the hole oft-times 
looks larger than the coin. 

Next comes the polishing. Pieces of uni- 
form size are strung on willow shoots or a 
Wire about a foot long, and some half dozen 
of these at a time are rolled side by side 
inder the hands, back and forth, on top of 
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a sandstone slab, with water, till the rough 


edges are scoured off and the pieces 
become round and polished. This 
is essentially a man’s work, requir- 
ing strength, dexterity, judgment, 
and endurance. The lime and 
water produce a corroding fluid 
which wrinkles and seams a coin- 
er’s hands so that they show their 
owner’s profession at a glance. 

The ka yah, now finished, is sorted 
into strings according to diameter 
and hidden in some secret recess. 
The hinges of the clamshell are 
much thicker than its body, and 
furnish long cylinders much more 
valuable than the flat pieces, rank- 
ing next to poh. 

“TInjun gold,” or poh, comes from 
a stone, a species of magnesite, 
found under the alluvium bordering 
Clear lake, California, and occurs 
in lumps oval from attrition, and 
about eight inches in length. When 
newly mined by the Indian, its sur- 
face is crumbly and degenerate, 
but fracture reveals a grain milky 
white and of a hardness sufficient 
to turn tool steel. 

The mass must now be baked. 
A pit about the size of a wash 
basin is dug, in and over which 
a fire is kept burning till the 
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KA YAH NECKLACE AND BELT 


ashes fill it. Then the stone is dropped 
in and covered with ashes and the fire re- 
plenished. It takes about four hours to 
“cook” the kabéy, after which it is re- 
moved while in a certain red heat, and 
plunged into a basket of boiling water. A 
mild explosion accompanies the plunge, 
rending the stone into some dozen jagged 
fragments, and oft-times when unskilfully 
done instant disintegration follows and 
somebody gets hurt. 

Old blind Charyém was once a famous 
“cooker,” and even at the present day, 


‘ 
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years after the flying fragments destroyed 
his sight, nothing touches his pride quicker 


than to be led up to the oven and consulted 
about the process. 

As iron enters somewhat into this mineral’s 
composition, a vivid red exhibits its oxide 
after excessive heat and moisture. One 
can hardly believe it the same as the white 
stone of a few hours ago; for it is now as 
fragile as glass and mottled throughout 
with every shade from burnt sienna to 
translucent porcelain. Each fragment is 
surveyed with critical eyes to determine 
the largest perfect cylinder to be obtained 
from it. 

Next comes the most careful of all the 
coiner’s work, shaping the poh, which is 
accompanied by chipping off minute part- 
icles till the shape is approximated. In 
bygone days the piece was held in the hand 
and gently struck with the edge of a quartz 
hammer, but the Indian has discovered in 
sheep shears a more expeditious tool. A 
single unskilful blow breaks and ruins the 
poh, already perhaps having two weeks 
labor upon it. 

Before the grindstone became known 
slabs of a silicious stone found in the neigh- 
borhood were used for scouring the piece 
down with water. The grindstone has 
halved this work. 

A computation has been made of time 
spent in actual labor upon a certain piece 
of rough poh, and it took nearly ten 
hours of skilled white labor with the best 
of modern tools (diamond point excepted) 
to bring it into shape. To this must be 
added two hours for lathe boring and polish- 
ing, thus consuming a full day. 

Considering the fact that the Indians 
were ignorant of the mechanical value of 
precious stones, (the sapphire was well 
known,) it is a difficult matter to determine 
just what they formerly used to bore poh. 
Traditions mention three substances, quartz, 
obsidian, and flint, none of which is as hard 
as poh. Metals are out of the question, 
and the shaping of a sapphire point equally 
improbable. All efforts for years to obtain 
this information have been without result, 
and the unvarying answer is, “ Moul kabéy 
bechtz” (Some little rock). It is positive, 
however, that the stone was immersed while 
bored, and experiments indicate that either 
of the three minerals mentioned render the 
process possible, though excessively tedi- 
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POMO WAMPUM MAKERS 


ous. The water-tempered file, at- 
tenuated and tapering to a point, 
is the tool now in use. As with 
ka yah, borings are made from 
each side and reamed out where 
the cones meet.’ 

We have now the three Pomo 
bases of finance, ka yah, hot sy 
dah (clamshell hinge), and poh, 
each of them with a purchasing 
power among the Indians, compar- 
ing respectively to our coppers, 
bits (twelve and one-half cents), 
and gold. There is no standard 
size and weight, each piece is val- 
ued according to its finish, size, 
and material. 

Counterfeits appeared as early 
as 1816, when the Russian explorer 
Kuskoff ordered made and sent him 
a certain pattern of glass beads to 
trade with wild tribes in New Albi- 
on. A number of these beads were 
exhumed froma very old grave not 
long ago, and prove to be good 
imitations, both in form and color, 
but quite lacking in luster. It is 
recorded that the wild tribes soon 
detected the cheat and cast them 
out with abhorrence. Tradition 
confirms the record with added de- 
tails of how three Russian traders 
of charlél kol (devil's. beads) were 
taken unawares and their heads 
burnt with the beads. 

Visitors at the rancheria cannot 
fail to note the number of coiners at work, 
and knowing that wampum has no favor with 
the grocer, often ask why so much labor is 
spent ona money that will not buy. 

No, it does not directly buy any more 
than our dollar would in some ultra-foreign 
shop. It must be exchanged first aud the 
coin of that country proffered instead. So 
with the Pomo when in need of a com- 
modity and short of cash, he takes a string 
of ka yah to his neighbor and exchanges 
one hundred and twenty pieces for a silver 
dollar, or a ten dollar poh for eight dollars 
cash. He is content, while the neighbor 





'Since writing the above I have been fortunate enough 
to secure a specimen of the ancient kawin. It isa sim- 
ple straight round stick about eighteen inches long, to 
the end of which is attached a pointed bit of flint by 
fibers probably of deer sinew. This was worked by 
rolling it between the hands. The rudeness of this de- 
— it impossible to bore cylinders of the size now 
made. 
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BASKETS ORNAMENTED WITH KA YAH AND FEATHERS 


makes a good brokerage on the transaction. 

Pomo wampum appreciates with distance 
from its makers, in fact is at a handsome 
_ premium in the Sacramento valley and in 


other distant rancherias. Bearing this fact 
in mind, Captain Jack, reported the shrewd- 
est of Pomo chiefs, makes several journeys 
yearly to trade with interior tribes. If it 
be winter two scrawny horses drag a wagon 
containing only a sack of wampum and the 
driver’s immediate necessities, but the re- 
turn some weeks later looks like the march 
of Plenty. A pair of sleek Wylakki ponies 
speed a new wagon loaded to the axles with 
articles of varied description, from a sew- 
ing machine down to bundles of otter skins. 
This seems substantial proof that wampum 
is legal tender. 

Besides its legitimate function as money, 
the kayah is frequently found ornamenting 








the exquisite Pomo baskets now admired 
and valued by white pec ple even more than by 
their artistic makers. Bracelets are woven 
of ka yah edge to edge held by entwined 
threads, whilst the necklace is a gem of 
savage art. Toa loop around the neck is 
attached in frontand dangling to the knees, 
ten pendants composed of strung ka yah, 
interspersed with small brilliant pieces of 
poh and hot sy dah, while the tips are larger 
coins edged with crimson woodpecker 
scalps. The effect is strikingly becoming 
to the majella’s complexion, especially 
when flushed with excitement during the 
“acorn dance.” 

This ceremony occurs in October, when 
nature’s harvest is ready for the gatherer, 
and at its conclusion the women disport 
themselves in all their bravery. It is a rare 
opportunity to see the varied ornamental 
capabilities of wampum. From a feather 
and minkskin headband down to her glisten- 
ing ankiets, including a belt weighing sev- 
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eral pounds, each majélla is bespangled 
with native coins, and wo to her if a kins- 
man or sweetheart is unlucky in the gamb- 
ling house, for his stakes must be replen- 
ished from her jewels, and she who goes in 
a belle may come out a beggar. 

Despite the ancient coiner’s continued 
activity, the supply is steadily and rapidly 
decreasing. The explanation is the lavish 
devotion bestowed by the Indian upon his 
dead. The corpse is laid out on the ground 
and decked not only with all the valuables 
in the family, but each sorrowing friend 
contributes his quota. First the mouth and 
hands are filled, the breast covered, and in 
proportion to the deceased’s popularity the 
body is more or less hidden from view. 
Kach funeral pyre impoverishes a clan and 
destroys the product of infinite labor. 

The race of the primitive Pomo is nearly 
extinct, each year decimates his ranks, and 
a single decade will in all probability end 
the very last of wampum makers. 





WHAT DOROTHY DID 


By GRACE LUCE 


- |HE great difficulty of tell- 
ing a true story is in giving 
it a sufficient appearance 
of realism. How many 
artists have stood before 
a sunset, saying longingly 
to themselves that such 
colors on canvas would 
never be believed, and when 
it is nothing so grand as 

a sunset, only a little flower dropped by the 
wayside, of dull colors, but so natural in ap- 
pearance that passers by think it a paper 
flower, — well, perhaps after all it is not 
worth while picking up. 

Dorothy was a very “nice” girl. That, 
even more than her prettiness, made her 
charming, for no one denied that she was 
both charming and nice. Although Doro- 
thy was born and brought up in a West- 
ern town her mother had clung closely to 
New England traditions of “bringing up,” 
and by taking her “East” frequently, en- 
deavored to keep up her Massachusetts 
connection, — for Mrs. Dalton did not like 
the West. If it had not been for her 
husband’s ill health she never would have 
come out at all, as she always explained, 
and failing to find a single advantage or 
delight in a Southern California home, 
sighed for symphony concerts, big churches, 
and conservatism, and abided fiercely by 
the idea that Dorothy should grow up as 
near as possible such a girl as she would 
have been “at home.” This had caused 
Dorothy some discomfort, but had also 
given her something of a prestige. Doro- 
thy had never been allowed to have school 
girl flirtations as her friends had. Dorothy 
never went toa party until she was eighteen, 
she never went driving with young men, she 
wore her hair straight back from her fore- 
head. However, when the style came in of 
parting the hair, Dorothy was quite prepared 
for it, having always been bangiless, and the 
way her brown locks rippled down each side 
her forehead was quite sutficient recompense. 
When Dorothy did it, she was just twenty. 
A tall, slim girl, strongly made, with a face 
full of serenity and sweetness. Her eyes 
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were big and brown and she seldom talked. 
Doubtful mothers always watched what 
Dorothy Dalton did, and then allowed their 
daughters to do likewise. The community 
was certain that whatever Dorothy did was 
sure to be proper, if not particularly colored 
by originality, but whether she was beloved 
or not is another question. She knew very 
few people intimately and she had a nasty 
little way of looking over people’s heads, 
whom she did not wish to see. 

That summer when she was twenty, Doro- 
thy went with her aunt to San Francisco 
and stayed with her at the Palace. She 
visited school friends while in Oakland and 
had a very good time. People liked her 
very much, though none of them became 
well acquainted with her, and always after 
she had gone, wished they had known her 
better. Some of her friends told her there 
in Oakland that at least two of the young 
men had fallen in love with her; she wrote 
this news decorously to her mother, and was 
as careful as before, not to go out alone 
with them. They both sent her a great 
many flowers when she went away, and gave 
out mysterious hints of coming down to see 
her in the winter, which she received with 
impartial smiles. 

Now, she was starting down the coast on 
the steamer, and alone. Her aunt had been 
obliged to go on East, and though Mrs. Dal- 
ton’s letters were full of startled admoni- 
tions, had left her twenty-year-old niece to 
go home by herself. 


My dear child, [Mrs. Dalton had written] I am very 
much worried at the i¢ea, but still I know I can trust 
you, and it has to be done. Be sure to stay in your 
stateroom, almost entirely: and it will only be three 
days. 


As the steamer glided away from: Pier 


No. 2, Dorothy stood in front of her 
stateroom door, waving her handkerchief to 
her friends, who soon became mere specks 
in the distance. She was quite content to 
go home and she also had a distinct feeling 
of satisfaction with herself and life. Her 
dark blue suit was of the very latest cut, 
her white, stiffly starched shirt-waist and 
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tie were spotless, and her veil was drawn 
very neatly over her broad-brimmed hat. 
She remembered a friend’s parting instruc- 
tions and went down to the dining room as 
soon as the gong sounded, before the boat 
crossed the bar. The tables were full, 
women with their veils rolled up on their 
hat brims, men with their traveling caps in 
their pockets, and all in more or less of a 
hurry. Dorothy had a seat at the cap- 
tain’s table, and took the trouble to unpin 
her veil and take it off. This operation 
completed, she ordered soup, and it was not 
until she had finished this that she glanced 
about. 

Everyone was looking at her, or so it 
seemed at the moment. A couple opposite, 
stout people with heavy gold watch chains, 
smiled on her and passed the celery, which 
she refused. Her neighbor on the right, a 
young man reading a San Francisco paper, 
had turned a little away from her. Dor- 
othy noticed, however, that he was dressed 
very well and had light hair. At the 
moment she looked at him he folded his 
paper up very suddenly, wheeled around in 
his chair, and caught her glance. She was 
too startled to look away at once, and saw, 
though she did not understand, a sudden 
change come over him. He straightened 


up to a less lounging attitude, drew his 
feet up under the table, and refused the 


wine list. He was a very handsome man 
indeed. Dorothy thought she had never 
seen so handsome a man. He was much 
better looking than either of those two 
young men in Oakland. Beside his fine 
proportions, he had to recommend him a 
clean-shaven, well shaped face, a pair of 
large dark eyes with black lashes, and 
light hair which, though cut short, still 
curled over his forehead. He and Dorothy 
ate in strict silence, with their eyes on 
their plates, and Dorothy did a thing she 
was never known to have done before, she 
dropped her knife. 

When she went upstairs she went di- 
rectly, as bidden, to her stateroom. The 
boat was rolling fearfully but she did not 
mind it in the least. If she had been ill she 
would have gone to bed, but she had never 
felt better in her life. She stood leaning 
in the door, looking out, with her hat off, 
and the wind playing great havoc with her 
wavy locks. Everyone had disappeared 
somewhere, and putting on her hat, she 
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went out and stood in the stern of the 
steamer, looking back over the seething 
track. She had to brace herself by hold- 
ing on to a post, but she was quite happy. 
She had never felt half so free and strong 
and jolly in her life. Getting rather cold 
at last, she went swaying back to her room 
with her hat closely held on by her two 
hands, and wrapping herself in a big shawl, 
unstrapped “Romola” from her boxes and 
began to read. This was the only one of 
George Eliot’s works that she had never 
read, and her remissness had always been a 
matter of shame to her. 

It was so extremely hard to read with 
the boat rolling this way that she got 
along but slowly, looking up now and then 
at the rail outside as it rose and fell, and 
at the gray, noisy water beyond. It grew 
calmer after a while. People began to pass 
the cabin door and Dorothy became quite 
interested in their regularity. She began to 
know which just one was coming next on his 
walk around the deck. There was a tall 
young man in a sombrero, and very long 
overcoat, who had a little woman on his 
arm, with very black eyes and dressed in 
black. Then a youth with his overcoat 
buttoned up tightly, his cap pulled down 
over his ears, and his hands in his pockets, 
two girls wearing too much jewelry, and 
worsted scarfs over their heads, who were 
laughing a great deal, a man with a red 
beard, an old woman with a red feather in 
her hat, who kept bumping up against the 
wall of the cabins. Man with sombrero 
youth with overcoat—girls with jewelry— 
the effect was rhythmic on her conscious- 
ness. 

Once she noticed that the youth and the 
two girls were walking together, but 
looked for other combinations in vain. 
She was beginning to get sleepy when the 
gong sounded for dinner, and she got up 
hurriedly with a delightful sense of change, 
pinned her hat on neatly, after smoothing 
back her hair, and went down. Her cheeks 
were quite red, and she had never looked 
prettier in her life. The young man at her 
right, although he was so handsome, 
seemed quite overcome. He hardly lifted 
his eyes from his plate, and broke his 
bread with the greatest care, but when she 
was ready for the bread it was there, and 
when she needed butter, she did not have 
to remind the waiter. She had to say 




















““SHE HAD NEVER BEEN SO HAPPY IN HER LIFE” 


thank you to these attentions, although the 
young man seemed too diffident to respond. 

Dorothy became quite at ease. She 
began to feel a little sorry for this poor 
young man who was so afraid of her. She 
noticed, however, that the captain down at 
the other end of the table had called up a 
question to him, and that he had answered 
without the least embarrassment. At last 
Dorothy turned to him and with a sweet 
smile calculated to relieve him of his diffi- 
culties in regard to her, asked him for the 
salt. 

Even then he did not speak, but bowed 
and passed the article, at which Dorothy 
was a little piqued. But when she left the 
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table he left also, and when she went up- 
stairs and going outside, leaned on the 
railing looking at the sunset, he came too, 
and stood looking off. All at once he 
turned to her, took off his cap with a great 
deal of grace, and asked her if the sunset 
were not beautiful. 

Here was the objectionable stranger 
whom Dorothy had for years been warned 
against speaking to her without an intro- 
duction. Did she turn haughtily on her 
heel, without a word and retire to her 
stateroom. By no means, the main idea in 
her mind was not of escape but of what a very 
handsome and nice young man he was, and 
she said, with the sunset glow on her face:— 
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“Yes, indeed, how beautiful, beautiful, 
it is out here, I have never been out on the 
ocean before,” in a confiding and joyous 
voice that the young man in Oakland had 
not been familiar with, whereupon this 
young stranger launched out into descrip- 
tions of Italian and South Sea sunsets he 
had seen until Dorothy was quite lost in a 
world of fading rosefire, tinted water, and 
cool breezes. 

He stood leaning against the prop to the 
upper deck, looking down at her and talk- 
ing while she looked out toward the sun. 
Now and then she looked at him, but not 
often. What did Dorothy feel? That she 
had never been so happy in her life. 

At last, when the sun had quite disap- 
peared, a star or two came out, and the 
youth and one of the bejeweled maidens be- 
gan their promenade again. Dorothy re- 
membered and went to her stateroom. 

When she took off her hat before the 
glass, she was a little surprised to find her- 
self smiling. “Romola” was lying face 
downward on the floor. The next morning 
she was up very early, walking around the 
deck to keep warm, her gloved hands thrust 
down into the pockets of her jacket. The 
strange young man was up very early too. 
They walked together. Dorothy talked very 


fast and with a great deal of animation. 
This young man seemed to understand 


everything. He understood her liking for 
George Eliot, he agreed with her preference 
for Emerson to Carlyle, he, too, disliked the 
class of people on board, he, too, usually 
traveled by rail. They went down to break- 
fast together, knowing each other very well, 
and talked so much together and with such 
a good understanding between them, that it 
was rumored, more especially by the fat 
couple opposite, that they were a bridal 
couple who had quarreled the first day. 

When they went up again the sun was out, 
and they were scudding along in a sparkling 
sea. 


“Come up stairs, Miss Dalton,” said the 
young man, “and I will find you a comfort- 
able, shady place for your book.” 

They went up stairs, Dorothy’s thumb 
and forefinger inserted in the pages of 
*Romola,” and found seats against one of 
the lifeboats. It waslovely up here. Dor- 
othy sat down, still grasping “ Romola.” 

“Do you wish to read now, Miss Daiton?” 
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the young man said, looking at her earnestly. 
“Shall I leave you?” 

Dorothy blushed and “ Romola” closed 
with a snap. 

“No, stay,” she said, “ Mr. Hastings.” 

Mr. Hastings stayed. 

““T have traveled a great deal,” he said. 
** More in Europe really than in America. | 
like nothing better than traveling; one gets 
a broader, larger view of life. People who 
stay at home get into certain grooves that 
they can’t break out of. They do the same 
things over and over in the same stupid 
way, and bend to the same prejudices. They 
don’t get the big things out of life. They 
don’t understand that this world is a great 
place, with millions and millions of souls in 
it, each traveling its own road, all doing 
different things, all good in their way, all 
interesting. It makes one tolerant and not 
afraid.” 

“ Yes,” said Dorothy breathlessly. 

“| like English girls,” he went on. “ They 
are handsome and sedate, and they make 
good friends, I like French girls, they are 
so shy, and American girls are the most 
beautiful and fascinating under the sun. 
They are all flirts though. You can’t de- 
pend upon them.” 

“Oh yes,” remonstrated Dorothy. 

“American girls have so many admirers,” 
said Mr. Hastings. “You are always cer- 
tain, if you are a man. of being on a list, 
perhaps fourthly and perhaps tenthly. You 
have to know them pretty young to be 
firstly ” 

“Not all of them are that way,” said 
Dorothy innocently. “It may be of course 
because I am not attractive, but I have 
never had a love affair in my life.” 

“Tt certainly ix not because you are not 
attractive,” said Mr. Hastings. “‘I suppose 
you mean men have been in love with you, 
but you have never cared for anyone your- 
self.” 

Dorothy thought of the young men in 
Oakland, and said, “* Yes.” 

“I think I understand you already -—a 
little,” safd the young man. “Though all 
women are to a certain extent charming 
puzzles. You are not responsive,— you will 
always know immediately whether you like 
a person or not, it does n’t depend at all 
upon what he would do.” He looked off, a 
little sadly over the water. 

Dorothy looked at him. 
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“Do you really think I am that way?” 
she said, “I don’t know, but I understand 
you a little, too. You are indifferent to 
people really, you only like to be enter- 
tained.” 

“Do you believe that?” he asked quickly. 

Dorothy smiled. It was an idea that had 
suddenly entered her head. She did n’t know 
whether she believed it or not. 

“You are wrong,” said Mr. Hastings. “I 
am always entertained, but I very seldom 
thoroughly like people.” 

Dorothy felt that she had never really 
liked anyone. 

“But it is better, is n’t it, not to get to 
like people?” she said. 

“Why?” 

‘‘O, because -— it is safer,” she laughed. 

“Tf one is always thinking just what is 
safe in life, and what is not,” Hastings said, 
crossing one leg over the other, “one is very 
cautious and safe, but does n’t get much en- 
joyment out of life.” 

“Do you think there really is so much 
enjoyment?” 

Hastings leaned toward her a moment, 
one arm on the back of the bench. He was 
smiling. 

“Why yes, don’t you?” 

“T don’t know, said Dorothy, straighten- 
ing her hat, “sometimes it seems as if there 
were only a great deal of bother about lit- 
tle things, and an always wondering what 
it is you ought to do instead of what you 
want todo.” Shespoke wistfully and looked 
away. Hastings was looking at her sympa- 
thetically. 

“T’ll tell you,” said Dorothy, throwing 
back her head a little, “I hate to be always 
thinking what is proper and what is not.” 

“O, as long as you know, why bother 
about it?” laughed Hastings. “There is a 
good deal too much worrying in this world 
over small things. I never worry.” 

“Now I ought to be reading ‘ Romola’,” 
said Dorothy with a sweet laugh. “But I 
don’t want to.” 

“ You can’t read a book of that sort ona 
summer trip,” said the young man easily. 
“Tt is a great deal more proper that you 
should be talking with me.” 

“Are you quite sure about that?” 

“OQ, quite sure, you needn’t look so 
troubled about it. ‘Romola’ will last a 
long time after today.” 

He began to tell her where he lived when 
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he was a boy, and what he did at college. 
They talked together all the morning, fol- 
lowing the shade of the life boat around on 
the deck, and carrying “ Romola.” 

“Do you think those people across the 
way are married?” Dorothy asked him at 
lunch. 

“Why yes, don’t you see? They look at 
us oftener than at each other.” 

“T thought they might be brother and 
sister,” explained Dorothy. 

“In that case,” said Hastings, “ they 
would talk more together. They think we 
are bride and groom and they enjoy us. 
They remember when they were young.” 

A fine color came into Dorothy’s face. 

“ They don’t know,” she said with a little 
excitement, “that we have never even been 
introduced.” 

Later in the afternoon the Santa Rosa 
reached the wharf at Santa Barbara. Doro- 
thy stood near the rail, looking with admi- 
ration at the high mountains, and at their 
feet the little town, lying among its palms 
and eucalyptus trees, whose leaves shim- 
mered in the sunlight. Hastings was stand- 
ing with her. 

“Let us go up and walk in the town,” he 
said. “We are going to be here an hour 
or two. I will get Miss Dunton, a friend of 
mine on board, to go with us.” 

“Yes, I will go,” said Dorothy, “for I 
really must telegraph to mamma from 
here.” 

“ What are you going to telegraph?” 

“O, that Iam safe.” 

Mr. Hastings laughed. 

Miss Dunton proved to be a quiet young 
woman whom Dorothy had not noticed be- 
fore, and the three walked down the gang- 
plank, and started off up the wharf. The 
water was rolling underneath and they soon 
came to where the waves broke on the 
beach under it with a long murmur, and 
they strolled on up the street. Dorothy 
felt as if she were with two very old friends 
walking in a strange country. One of them 
walked on each side of her. They met 
some carriages full of rather fine looking 
people driving toward the beach, and looked 
at and made comments on them freely, 
they met many Spanish-looking people, 
tall dark-eyed young men in wide-brimmed 
hats, women with a good deal of powder on 
their faces. At the end of the street the 
mountain went straight up, there were 
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many trees,—the main street farther up 
was composed of a number of shops, but 
business evidently was rather slow. 

“T like it here,” said Dorothy. “It is 
all so pretty and sleepy. I think I should 
like to live here and drive down on the 
beach every day. I think,” with a laugh, 
“1 should. like to go strolling on —on— 
forever.” 

Hastings looked down at her with his 
earnest eyes. ‘So should I,” he said. 

Miss Dunton was not talkative. 

They reached the Arlington at last and 
went upon the veranda. 

“Let us go in and have dinner here,” said 
Hastings, looking at his watch. “It is half 
past four, and it will be ‘much better here 
than on board.” 

Dorothy hesitated. 

“Don’t worry, we won't, if you don’t want 
to,” said Hastings, looking at her with a 
smile. 

“T want to eat my dinner here,” said 
Dorothy Dalton decidedly. 

All the people on the veranda were star- 
ing at her; she was certainly very pretty 
with that rich color in her cheeks and her 
laughing, excited eyes. The three had a 
table in the deserted dining-room together; 
the dinner was rather slow in arriving, but 
when it did was very good. Hastings went 
out once or twice to the office to hurry it 
up. There were two girls there in tennis 
suits and broad-brimmed hats, who were 
much interested in him, but he paid them 
no attention whatever. 

“Now, is n’t this better than eating on 
the steamer,” he said to Dorothy with a 
happy smile, “with the two stout ones all 
eyes opposite? You must remember this 
if ever you come here again.” 

“T will,” said Dorothy. 

At that moment a young man came rush- 
ing into the dining-room. He was good- 
looking, well-dressed. He came to Hast- 
ings and laid his hand on his arm. 

“Old fellow, |’m awfully glad to see 
you,” he said. “Just saw your names in 
the register. J did n't know you were mar- 
ried, introduce me to your wife. 1 suppose 
you ’re going out again on this steamer?” 
His eyes had already wandered to Dorothy 
with honest admiration. 

Hastings looked at Dorothy too, and 
smiled reassuringly. He leaned toward her 
and whispered, “He thinks you are my 
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wife. Is n't that a joke?” Then aloud 
“Miss Dunton, Mr. Matthews,” and laugh- 
ingly, “Mr. Matthews, Mrs. Hastings, the not 
impossible she.” 

They all laughed. Dorothy was in too 
good spirits not to enter into the joke. She 
rather liked the looks of this new young 
man. He sat down by her immediately and 
began to talk volubly of all the interesting 
things he could think of, and Dorothy list- 
ened, smiling. Hastings tried to talk to 
Miss Dunton, but ended by playing with his 
teaspoon while his face- clouded. 

When they started for the boat Matthews 
kept along with Dorothy, and Hastings fol- 
lowed with Miss Dunton. Dorothy was in- 
terested in the “new” young man, but after 
a time stemmed the current of his conver- 
sation long enough to say: “ It isall a joke, 
Mr. Matthews. I am not Mrs. Hastings at 
all. I am Miss Dalton.” What prompted 
her who knows, but she added,— “* You need 
not tell him I gave his joke away.” 

“But I saw it in the register,” said 


‘ Matthews, a light dawning, “but I won’t 


tell him.” He was even more attentive 
after that. Dorothy looked back and saw 
that Hastings was walking very somberly 
beside Miss Dunton, and met her glance re- 
proachfully. All this added to the zest of 
the affair, and wicked Dorothy at the gang- 
plank bade Mr. Matthews a cordial adieu. 
They had discovered mutual friends. 

The three went up without saying any- 
thing; they were standing together as the 
steamer swung off. Hastings kept looking 
at Dorothy, and she avoided his look, and 
Miss Dunton stayed with them. She stayed 
so long that at last Hastings took a little 
walk with her and came back without her. 
He stood beside Dorothy without speaking, 
then she turned: 

“Why did you register that way? Don’t 
you owe me an apology?” 

“What can | say?” said Hastings with a 
gesture of helplessness. “It is hard always 
to explain one’s motives. How can | tell 
you all that was in my mind, but I am 
sorry.” 

She was looking away. 

“Is that enough?” he asked quite humbly. 

a 

“I thought,” he went on to say, “ that 
you said you were always worrying about 
what was proper. It did n’t worry you 
when you met Matthews,— did it?” 
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“| did n’t think of it,” said Dorothy can- 
didly. “It is very easy to forget when you 
have once begun.” 

A cold breeze was blowing, and the sun 
had gone down. Everyone else had gone 
below stairs. 

“It is going to be a glorious night,” said 
Hastings. “Let me bring some chairs and 
we can sit out here, in front of your room. 
Don’t you want to get a shawl?” 

Dorothy obediently went inside and came 
out wrapped in her soft white shawl,— they 
sat in the chairs leaning back against the 
wall of the cabin. This was a very com- 
fortable position, and the cool air was ex- 
hilarating. 

“Tt is a glorious night,” Dorothy said. 

“T’m glad,” said Hastings, “for this is 
the last night I shall have. I get off at 
Redondo early in the morning.” 

Dorothy’s throat became a little dry. This 
frightened her and she asked quickly, “ At 
what time?” 

“Six o’clock. 
have n’t you?” 

“ Yes, all tomorrow.” 

‘What shall you do?” 

“T shall read “ Romola. 

“Do you think you will enjoy it? Don’t 
you wish you had brought something by the 
Duchess?” 

“No. I ought to read ‘Romola,’ and I am 
going to do it, even on an ocean voyage.” 

“A summer trip. Doesn’t it seem some- 
how as if this were a different world from 
the common work-a-day one, with all its 
business and bustle and worry?” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy. “The light out 
there in the sky is so beautiful, and the 
sound of the water, — don’t you like to hear 
it splashing against the side of the steamer?” 

“T have n’t been noticing,” said Hastings. 

‘“ And do you think that tomorrow at this 
time,” Dorothy said, “I shall be at home 
again?” 

“ Are n’t you glad?” 

“ Yes,” said Dorothy slowly. 
| love the ocean!” 

“ Which kind of a life do you like best — 
seeing beautiful and entertaining things 
continually, doing exactly as you please, or 
doing just what you ought to do?” 

“That reminds me of the old game of 
London Bridge,” said Dorothy. “I never 
could choose.” 

“The trouble is,” 


You have another day, 


,” 


“But then 


said Hastings, “one 
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does n’t seem to be given the choice in this 
world. You all at once find yourself living 
one or the other. I’ve been imagining you 
ten years from now, pray forgive me the 
liberty. You will always be charming, but 
you will always do what other people think 
you ought. You will be very exclusive, un- 
less your husband likes the other thing, and 
very haughty, not liking many people, but 
admired by a great many, a trifle hard on 
other women may be, but always correct.” 

“You give me a horrid character,” said 
Dorothy, with dissatisfaction. “What a 
contempt you must feel for me if you think 
I will really be only like that!” 

“O, but you won’t be only, — there will 
be another woman in you— deeper down. 
Do you mind my analyzing you? I have got 
into a way of doing that, meeting so many 
people for such a short time.” 

“Do you analyze everyone?” 

Hastings turned and looked at her. 

“No, only people I like.” 

“Well, what will you be ten years from 
now?” Dorothy asked after a moment. 

“*O, I12— just about the same, only older.” 

“No,” said Dorothy, “ you will have grown 
more anxious for entertainment and you will 
not care for anyone in the world.” 

“Not many perhaps, but a few I think 
even then. Perhaps I shall still be in love.” 

“O, no,” said Dorothy, “someone will 
more likely be inlove with you. Where are 
you going next?” 

“ After I leave Los Angeles I am going 
across again to New York, from there to 
India.” 

“Then I may tell you,—I wasn’t a bit 
interested in that Mr. Matthews this after- 
noon.” 

“Tam glad. Why did you appear to be?” 

“Just to see what you would do.” 

“And I did —” 

“Nothing, you were not even shocked. 
I never did such a thing before in my life.” 

“And never will again?” 

“OQ, no. At home I do not meet strange 
young men so often, or get acquainted with 
them so quickly.” 

“Am | a strange young man?” He went 
on to answer his own question. “You know 
that thing of Longfellow’s, don’t you, 


‘Ships in the darkness that bespeak one another in 
passing ’"— 


“T can’t quote.” 
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“Do you like Longfellow?” 
“Yes, do you know that one, ‘ Maiden 
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with the meek brown eyes’? 
~ ¥es.” 

“T like that,” said Hastings. “It is very 
hard on a man sometimes,” he went on, “to 
be a wanderer. It may mean enjoyment, 
you know, but it means no home, too. It 
must be very nice to have a home.” 

“O, it is,” said Dorothy.” 

““T wish sometimes that I had one and a 
wife to keep me straight.” He had gotten 
up, walked a step or two, and then sat 
down again. “I hope I have n’t startled 
you. But it would be too much of an ex- 
periment,” he said as if to himself. Then 
to her, “Do you often have a very strong 
wish which you know simply that fate will 
not allow you to fulfill?” 

“No,” she said very softly. 

“T have,” he said, “so I gave up long 
ago. I just wander. Fate is too strong 
for me.” 

“T am sorry.” 

“That fate is too strong for me?” 

sé Yes.” 

“QO, there ’s nothing much to be sorry 
about.” 

After a while he got up and said good- 
night. He held her hand for quite a while 
and looked down into her eyes. 

“T suppose this is goodby too,” he said. 
“IT am glad to have known you, anyway.” 

“ Goodby.” 

Dorothy went into her stateroom, closed 
the door, and as she looked in the glass 
there were tears in her eyes,— which horri- 
fied her. 

She woke up very early the next morn- 
ing, and almost before she was well awake, 
was up dressing, she was going to see him 
again before he went. When she stepped 
out of her door, he was standing just out- 
side. The boat had stopped at Redondo, 
and the gangplank was already out. He 
came toward her quickly. 
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“T am never going to forget you,” he 
said. “ Goodby.” 

“TI shall never be happy again,” she said 
simply, looking up at him passionately. 

As he went down the gangplank she sud- 
denly felt very small and lonely. How very 
dreary that last day was! Dorothy read 
“Romola,” but she was the prey of doubts and 
fears: She went over all the events of the 
last two days and decided that there had 
never been so bold and improper a girl as 
herself since the world began. She could 
recall none among all lier girl acquaintances 
who had had flirtations with men _ they 
had n’t met, and she felt she had lost all 
right ever to be proud again. She felt de- 
precating and meek. She looked upon the 
girls with jewelry as they passed her, with 
tolerance. She read “Romola” with avid- 
ity to drown her thoughts, but that evening 
when she was preparing to leave the boat, 
she noticed that she had grown pale. 


Her mother was waiting for her at the 
wharf in the carriage. 

“Thad a letter from Mrs. Barker at the 
Arlington today,” said her mother, as they 
drove home. “She saw you there and wrote 
me immediately. I could hardly believe it 
at first. I am very glad you are at home.” 

“O, Mother! I shall never be happy 
again.” 


Petty things are always the most trying, 
that was why Dorothy was so deeply an- 
noyed by the smiles of her friends to whom 
Mrs. Barker had also written. They were 
no longer afraid of her, so there was no 
longer any reason for her being haughty. 
However, even after she had married one of 
the young men from Oakland, a certain 
withered rose was hidden among her treas- 
ures: it was one Hastings had picked 
for her at the Arlington. It belonged to 
the other woman in her, deep down, which 
the young man from Oakland never knew. 
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GREAT PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


By EDWARD 8. HOLDEN 


HE present decade 
has witnessed the 
foundation of sev- 
eral great libraries 
and the re-organiza- 
tion of others. The 
movement has not 
come too soon. Li- 
brary organization in 
the United States has 
been studied with success, and we have a 
school of librarians whose intelligence and fit- 
ness is beyond praise. By their congresses and 
by their printed papers the main principles, 
and more especially the details, of their 
work have received a thorough examination. 
It might seem that there was little left to 
be said on matters of organization and 
policy. But a great library has to meet the 
wants of a very varied constituency, and it 
may not be impertinent for one of the out- 
siders and tax-payers to present a few con- 
siderations, from the non-technical point of 
view, which relate rather to principles than 
to details. I recollect a sightseer at the 
Naval Observatory of Washington’ who 
asked to be furnished with a volume which 
had cost the government eight dollars to 
print. He was highly indignant when his re- 
quest was denied. He was a tax-payer, he 
said, and demanded the volume as his right. 
Admiral Rodgers made a short calculation 
on his blotting-pad and came to the conclu- 
sion that, as one of fifty millions, his visit- 
or’s share was less than five cents; and 
thereupon tendered that coin in payment. 
There are seventy-five millions of us now, 
and the share of each is small. But each 
one has a right to be heard at least. 

The seventy-five million people do not all 
want, nor need, the same thing. There are 
fourteen million school-children, for in- 
stance, with special needs. It is vital to 
our continuance as a nation that they shall 
he taught to comprehend the fundamental 
principle of all government — liberty with 
order — but it is not necessary, nor prac- 
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ticable, nor desirable, that they should all 
be instructed in the higher walks of literature 
or science. The gates are open to all; but 
only a few will enter -—can enter. 

The school child absorbs. He does not 
add to knowledge, though he may do so. 
This chance must be kept in mind and he 
must be considered as a possible creator. 
The first duty of some libraries is to reach 
everybody in the community beginning with 
the lowest minds and going as high as may 
be. This is precisely in keeping with 
American ideas at present, and the duty is 
not likely to be forgotten. The scores of 
libraries (of which the Boston Public Li- 
brary, with its 575,000 volumes, is perhaps 
the best-known type) that provide every pos- 
sible convenience for their constituents, 
make it certain that the library will soon 
be brought to every door. The humblest 
has only to ask. The college library re- 
gards the wants of a different class, and in 
general, provides for them admirably. The 
libraries of Harvard (474,000 volumes), 
Chicago (280,000), Yale (215,000), Columbia 
(160,000), are excellent examples. A large 
and increasing proportion of the men who 
are to shape the fate of the Republic in the 
next century will be furnished by the col- 
leges. Fine scholarship, balanced char- 
acter, originality, open and flexible intelli- 
gence, directive power, are fostered in 
Academic shades. Enlightened public opin- 
ion is essential in the Republic. This will 
always be formed by ideas originated by a 
very small number of thinkers, and subse- 
quently adopted by millions of citizens. It 
is indispensable to educate the whole mass 
of voters intelligently to select and receive 
their standards of action, but it is vital to 
encourage by every practicable means the 
creation of such standards by the compara- 
tively few. 

In every great city, —- Washington, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco,— at least one 
great library should be maintained whose , 


first duty is to meet the wants of the very 
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highest class of students, and to create and 
foster insight and distinction of character. 
Just as we maintain the public school as a 
great conservative force —a reservoir of 
intelligent citizens—so we should, in a 
proper proportion, cherish all influences 
which tend to the production of the very 
highest type. And a great library is a 
mighty influence of this sort. It is taken 
for granted in this place that both ideals 
cannot be perfectly subserved by a single 
organization; that it is fundamental to de- 
termine, at the outset, what the ideal is to 
be; whether to begin at the highest and 
work down, or at the bottom and work up- 
wards. If the assumption is doubted, I ask 
any teacher of experience to say whether it 
is or is not essential to grade our children 
in the public schools into classes of like 
accomplishment; whether it is not advan- 
tageous to dissociate the older from the 
younger students in college; whether a mix- 
ture of very different elements is not likely 
to degrade the higher proportionally more 
than it will raise the lower; whether learn- 
ing has not a more intense spirit in the 
upper levels. The readers in a library are, 
of course, not brought into close associa- 
tion like the students of aschool. But itis 
of the highest importance which ideal is 
held up by the fundamental organization. 
An example will illustrate this. It has been 
proposed first, to make the National Library 
at Washington strictly a library of refer- 
ence — primarily for scholars; and second, to 
make it a lending library for Congress and for 
city readers. Is it indifferent which plan is 
adopted? Will the library be the same 
institution a century hence in the two cases? 
Will it have had the same effect upon the 
life of thecountry? It is a matter that can 
be debated which of the two plans is better. 
The present point is that they will lead to 
very different results in the end, and that 
the right plan must be chosen at the outset. 

The main argument of this paper is that 
there is pressing need for influences which 
will create and preserve the highest scholar- 
ship and culture; and a prospective danger 
unless our coming leaders are trained; that 
it is not sufficient to train the followers; 
and finally, that a few libraries, one in each 
great city, should be organized in the inter- 
est of scholars, primarily, sacrificing what- 
ever must be sacrificed to attain this end. 
One of the strangest phenomena of our 
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democracy is its rage for uniformity and 
conformity. Variety, originality, and in- 
dependence must be deliberately fostered, 
as well as prized. The effect in this regard 
of the old Astor library in New York, with 
its dignified hospitality to serious students 
making their higher interests its own 
has been simply incalculable. Taking a 
single instance, it is impossible for me to 
remember without gratitude the weeks | 
spent as a lad, a generation ago, in its 
alcoves where the whole resources of its 
magnificent collections were freely opened. 
I had been introduced as a student, and no 
further recommendation was needed. Not 
long since I had occasion to make a short 
research in a large library in the Kast con- 
ducted in a different spirit. There were tele- 
phones, branches, a microscopic shelf-class- 
ification, pneumatic deliveries, and every 
thing “modern.” The reader was taken 
charge of, and every part of the “ business” 
was done like the manual of arms, but 
finally it was business and not scholarship. 
It was a surprise to escape from the auto- 
matic mill without a pink ticket containing 
an abstract (by the library-assistant) of the 
books I had consulted. In its way it was 
all admirable, but the high spirit was ab- 
sent. Of course “business methods” are 
essential and these were intended to en- 
courage, not to deter. The only just criti- 
cism is that the assistant (and the reader) 
was obsessed by them. This result need 
not follow, but it points to a danger in the 
“newest ” methods; which is to fail to see 
the forest by virtue of looking too intently 
at the trees. The difference in these two 
libraries arose simply from a difference in 
ideal — in fundamental plan. 

Under its new direction the Astor library, 
one of the constituent parts of the New 
York Public Library (which comprises the 
Astor, Tilden, and Lenox foundations) is still 
to be faithful to its old traditions. Its re- 
lations to scholars will remain as before, 
and it will leave to other departments of 
the public library the care for the general 
interest. If the argument of this paper is 
correct it will be necessary to draw the 
lines of demarcation sharply. These prob- 
lems have hardly yet arisen on the Pacific 
Coast, but they will arise, for they are fun- 
damental. The direction of our future de- 
velopment will depend in no unimportant 
degree on the solution that we adopt in the 














GREAT PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Sutro library and other great foundations 
of the sort. 

There is a wide-spread fallacy with regard 
to the use of libraries which is “modern,” 
and all the more dangerous because it is 
partly true. It is assumed that any and 
every library is doing its best service when 
its books have the maximum circulation. 

Elaborate statistical tables are printed to 
show how many volumes have been drawn 
this year as against last year, etc. The 
more drawn, the more fully is the library 
performing its function. This is not always 
so. Take the special case of a_public- 
school library, for example. Is it better 
for the community that a High School lad 
should read a dozen volumes of Jules Verne’s 
in a six-month, or that he should spend the 
same time over a single volume of Plutarch 
or Froissart? The statistical tables try to 
cover such cases by dividing the books issued 
into classes (History, Fiction, Philosophy, 
etc.). But even here the point is missed. 
The usefulness of the library depends solely 
on the benefit the readers derive from the 
books they draw. This may well be greater 
when few books are drawn than when twice 
the number are issued. Reading is no vir- 
tue in itself; and if it were, the value of 
reading is certainly not proportional] to the 
number of pages read. The trivial attitude 
of mind which is fostered by the multitude 
and cheapness of modern newspapers, mag- 
azines, and books, has impressed every one. 
A trivial-minded child makes a_ trivial- 
minded citizen. The library must not measure 
its usefulness by the multitude of its issues. 
All these points are obvious enough -— even 
trite -— but a caution against such fallacies, 
bolstered by statistics, may not be wasted. 
Many librarians, and more boards of trus- 
tees, are still disposed to accept mere move- 
ment for advance. 

Another popular fallacy relates to the 
kind of knowledge which makes a com- 
petent librarian. Roughly speaking, he is 
supposed to know everything. The last 
man who knew everything was Dante. 
Since his time all living scholars have had 
to specialize. They should know at least 
one thing supremely well, which will insure 
their power to learn other things for them- 
selves, and their ability to put students in 
general on any desired track. It is nothing 
short of absurd to expect a scholar today — 
either in science or literature—to be a 
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master in more than one or two depart- 
ments. All that can be asked is a thorough 
knowledge of one part; a thorough acquaint- 
ance with its relation to other parts; and 
a minute familiarity with the bibliographic 
aids by which books are sifted and com- 
pelled to yield what they contain,— the 
whole of this informed with the scholar’s 
enthusiasm, method, and desire to communi- 
cate. Living among books gives an aston- 
ishing acquaintance with small details which 
may serve to impress the inquirer or the 
library trustee; but caring for them and 
using them gives the spirit of research 
which is the sole important matter. 

It is not a little remarkable that so few 
of our librarians are themselves authors. 
It would seem, as the materials for author- 
ship lie all about them, and as their atten- 
tion is daily called to books which are needed 
and not yet written, that they would be in- 
wardly compelled to supply the lacks theysee. 
The explanation of this aridity of a learned 
profession in the United States (it is not so 
in foreign countries), is that our librarians 
are overworked. They tend to become, not 
scholars, but clerks of high degree. If 
this is a correct explanation of an undoubted 
fact the matter calls for a remedy. 


A library is an immense cyclopzedia of all 
knowledge. The librarians should be spe- 
cialists, and if they have proper support will 
become authors. The last edition of the /n- 
cycloprdia Britannica contains contributions 
from nineteen scholars of the staff of the 
3ritish Museum on the widest range of sub- 
jects. This is precisely as it should be. 
Our own National Library in Washington 
should be re-organized with such a staff of 
specialists, each presiding over his own de- 
partment. Every important book in each 
department of knowledge will be recom- 
mended for purchase by a competent judge. 
The bibliography of each special subject 
can be kept up to date. The whereabouts 
of rare books which the National Library 
does not own will be known. Nosuch book 
can be offered for sale without the knowl- 
edge of the librarian. Questions from 
any citizen in the whole country on any 
conceivable subject can be referred to the 
persons best qualified to reply to them, or 
at least to set the inquirer on the proper 
track. Such an organization as this can 
serve the whole country, not merely a group 
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of citizens; and will make the library 
veritably national, not simply local. 

A great library, to be ideally complete, 
should contain every book that may be 
called for by any student. But, practically 
there is no such collection on earth, nor 
will there ever be: A library must content 
itself with the possible, and use its resources 
in seeking after the most useful. This 
principle has an immediate application and a 
very striking one in the case of the Na- 
tional Library at Washington, which has 
just moved into its splendid home. If any 
collection in the country should be com- 
plete this should be. But all around it are 
the special libraries of the different govern- 
ment departments, each one of which has 
been most carefully supplied with the very 
best special books, chosen by experts. 
There are more thana score of such depart- 
ment libraries in Washington (Light House 
Bureau, Surgeon-General’s Office, Patent 
Office, etc.), and they contain in the aggre- 
gate nearly four hundred thousand volumes 
(many duplicates). It seems clear that 
what is required is not a re-duplication of 
such volumes in the National Library, but 
rather a complete catalogue of these four 
hundred thousand departmental books 
always on hand in the central library. The 
making of such a catalogue might well be 
undertaken by the National Library for its 
own use, and its buying of new books, con- 
trolled by the knowledge that such a cata- 
logue would give. Every book that can be 
obtained should be available in the Capitol; 
but of two books not in the National Library 
that one should be purchased which is not to 
be found in one of the departments. This 
very simple policy cannot be carried out 
until such a catalogue as is described has 
been made, and the time is ripe to provide it. 

One of these department libraries — that 
of the Surgeon-General’s office (104,000) — 
has taken the problem into its own hands 
and carried it to the extreme limit of per- 
fection. Under the leadership of Doctor 
Billings the library has been treated as if 
it were a vast book —a single work — and 
indexed as such, page by page. The sub- 
ject index is printed in sixteen large 
quartos. Such an elaborate index isa mag- 
nificent contribution to pure science, but it 
is not needed in most cases. A simple list 
of the books would be sufficient. We have 
a right to expect bibliographic contribu- 
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tions of the sort from the staffs of the 
great libraries of the country. Though 
much hase been done the lacks are very 
far from being supplied. 

Just as special libraries, like those of 
the Washington departments, are of im- 
mense value when they surround the gen- 
eral collection, so it is important that the 
general librarian should be himself sur- 
rounded by specialists. This necessity is 
recognized abroad as has been said. At the 
British Museum or in the national libraries 
of Berlin and Paris, an mquirer can have, 
at the shortest notice, an expert opinion on 
a point in numismatics, Arabian history, art, 
science, medieval metaphysics, the eco- 
nomics of the Roman Empire, or last year’s 
movement of commerce in the Manchester 
ship-canal. Where can we point, in Amer- 
ica, to such a staff? Our scholars are dis- 
persed throughout the faculties of our col- 
leges. There is no central institution of 
the sort; nor are our library staffs organ- 
ized so as to attract specialists. Many 
scholars are indeed to be found in our libra- 
ries, but they are generally overworked and 
underpaid. Our tendency has been to use 
the library income in perfecting the details 
of a system, and to proportionately neglect 
the one important matter, which is to en- 
courage scholarship. 

In the matter of copyright books a small 
change in our system — one often proposed 
—would produce a great benefit. At pres- 
ent the government gives its protection to 
authors in return for two copies of each 
work printed. Both of these copies are de- 
posited in the National Library. In Eng- 
land fire copies are called for, which are 
placed in five different libraries (London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Dublin). If 
the United States required three copies in- 
stead of two (not a very heavy tax when we 
consider what is given in. return), one of 
these might be deposited in Washington, 
one in Chicago, one in San Francisco, with 
manifest advantage to the author, to learn- 
ing, and to the public. It would be there- 
after certain that the risks of fire and pub- 
lic enemies would not endanger all three 
examples of a printed book. The present 
system makes everything depend on a single 
repository. We shall soon be in a position 
to defy public enemies at the National Cap- 
itol; but the risk of fire and accident always 
remains. 




















ECHO 


Whether, and how far, the great library 
should extend its scope to include great 
collections of paintings and the like is a 
question too large to be considered here. It 
is not a little remarkable that we have in 
the country, as yet, no systematic and or- 
derly collection of fine copies of the great 
paintings of the world. The originals we 
cannot have. The Nevada millionaire found 
to his surprise that it was impossible to 
compete in this respect with “‘ those kings.” 
Fine and faithful copies we can have, and 
at no extravagant expense. Such a collec- 
tion intelligently made would be an immense 
educator and a source of permanent pleas- 
ure.. The other extremity of policy should 
be considered also, namely, the direct en- 
couragement of originality in our own art- 
ists, rather than the education of their 
pupils and of the public. The artist-popes 
of Italy — Raphael’s and Angelo’s popes-— 
were perpetually seeking new works; and 
thus perpetually contriving new opportuni- 
ties. Room was made for Raphael’s frescos 
by sweeping away those of Perugino and 
Cortona. Wall-space to spare there must 
be in all great buildings. Let the architect 
provide suitable light, and perhaps the pict- 
ures may be forthcoming either by private 
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gift or by public appropriation. To pass 
through a hall of noble statues is no bad in- 
troduction to a working day among great 
books. 

There are many other points of interest 
and of prime importance which suggest 
themselves in connection with the era of 
library re-organization which has now set 
in all over the country. Perhaps the fore- 
going are the chief ones. If we are to be 
blessed with many great libraries in this 
country let us resolutely devote a few of 
them to the interest of the scholar and of 
the specialist, making this our first concern, 
and being willing to sacrifice all lesser inter- 
ests. It is to them that we must look for the 
creation of new ideas, of new plans, of new 
applications of old conceptions. So far as 
it is practicable to provide for the interests 
of those who absorb knowledge, and of 
those who create it, by a single plan, this 
should be done. The fundamental matter 
is to realize that both ideals cannot be 
followed in all cases; and to make up our 
minds that the interests of the scholar shal] 
be safeguarded in at least a few of the 
greater establishments. We may safely 
leave to the smaller ones their no less im- 
portant duty. 


ECHO 


SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 


HIS is one haunt of that mysterious maid 


Long since named Echo. 


Plumed for instant flight, 


She seeks these nooks, safe from Day’s blinding light. 
Where small ferns hide she loves the dripping shade:— 
She takes the wild bird’s song, and o’er the glade 

Flings it from rock to rock, a shuttle light,— 

Now on this pinnacle, now on that height,— 

Till one sweet strain a canticle is made! 

The tinkling sheep bell, and the waterfall, 

The shimmering leaves, and whispering, spicy wind, 

Stir not her pulses, but she hears the call 
Of the belated herder, pausing here to find 

The cooling spring, and in unselfish glee 

Mocks the lost hnntsman crossing from the sea. 


Sylria Lawson Covey. 








TRUE TALES OF 


THE OLD WEST 


XV.—HI GOOD AND THE ‘‘ MILL CREEKS ’”’ 


By H. H. 


VIN January, 1859, I was visit- 
ing at the home of my Uncle 
George, who tived in Tehama 
county, close to where the im- 
mense Stanford vineyard is 
now located. I had been 
anxious to come to California 
for five years past, and shall 
‘never forget with what keen 
delight I first beheld the 
grand valley of the Sacra- 
mento, bordered on the west 
by the blue and rugged Coast 
range, and on the east by 
that king of Western ranges, 
the Sierra Nevada. 

The feverish, almost insane 
4 spirit which had torn asunder 

~ Eastern homes, and brought 
men and boys streaming over 
the plains, and across the Isthmus, to hurl 
them pell mell into the mines in one blind rush 
for gold, had abated ere this, giving place 
to a more tempered spirit of speculation. 
Genera! John Bidwell, the pioneer ranch- 
man, had made the discovery that fortunes 
lay ready for the busy hand no less in the 
broad, rich valley lands, than in the gold- 
bearing quartz of the mountains, and had 
demonstrated to the world that one Ameri- 
can at least valued a home above the fluctu- 
ating chances of attaining untold wealth. 
My uncle, like not a few others, had taken 
early advantage of General Bidwell’s suc- 
cess, and at the time of my arrival, was 
living on Deer creek, farming several hun- 
dred acres of rich bottom land, and running 
a large band of cattle in the foothills. 

I was but twenty-two, and soon fell in 
with the new ways and new work, and be- 
fore a month had passed, had taken first 
lessons in plowing with an eight-mule team, 
harrowing, ranch blacksmithing, riding after 
cattle, and a dozen more vocations which one 
finds ona California grain and cattle ranch. 
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It was all delightful, and my two cousins, 
Henry and Tom, soon became my closest 
friends. 

But I soon found that all was not tran- 
quillity where everyone seemed so happy 
and prosperous. Over those new Western 
homes, fast taking on the air of their East- 
ern progenitors, a black cloud hung which 
kept many hearts in constant trepidation. 
There was one name that drove the bloom 
from the cheek of matron or maid, caused 
little children to creep terrified into 
mother’s arms, and sent a pallor even to 
the sunburnt face of the hardy father, and 
that was the name “ Mill Creeks.” 

From some place, perhaps from half a 
dozen of the Indian bands of Northern Cal- 
ifornia, parties of renegades had drifted 
into the dark, wild cafion of Mill creek, a 
cafion to this day as little known as any of 
equal magnitude in the United States, where 
they lived almost entirely secure from pur- 
suit. From the fastnesses of this mountain 
gorge they made raid after raid upon the 
settlers of the valley, robbing, plundering, 
murdering. 

Once they murdered three school children 
within ten miles of Oroville, and more than 
forty miles from Miil creek. Soon after, 
they killed a teamster and two cowboys in 
one afternoon, and were clear away and 
scudding through the hills loaded down with 
stolen beef, before anyone guessed that 
they had been out. Other victims, too 
numerous to mention, had fallen by their 
ruthless hands. In short they never robbed 
without murdering, even when the latter 
crime could aid ‘them in no earthly way, in 
fact could only more inflame the whites 
against them. 

On the face of this dark cloud of danger, 
which seemed never to blow entirely away, 
there was, especially for those living in my 
uncle’s neighborhood, one spot of bright- 
ness, in the form of a man whose whole life 
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TRUE TALES OF THE OLD WEST 


seemed devoted to the destruction of the 
renegades and the protection of the help- 
less. This was Hi Good —the Boone of 
the Sierra. I found out nothing of his 
early history, whence he came, or why he 
erected his rude cabin in that particular 
spot. Suffice to know he had fought single- 
handed against the heartless Mill Creeks, 
passing unscathed through a score of des- 
perate encounters, in which, strange to say, 
he was usually theaggressor. Living alone 
on Dry creek, within two miles of the black 
gorge which discharged the sullen waters 
of Mill creek into the broad valley, he tow- 
ered like a lone, but trusty sentinel. Thrill- 
ing tales were told of his wonderful prowess, 
of his almost incredible success, and of the 
strings of black-haired scalps that adorned 
his house. In short the Mill Creeks were 
no more a terror to the whites, than was Hi 
(ood a terror to them. 

I longed to see this celebrated man, but 
failed to do so for several months after my 
arrival, although his cabin was less than six 
miles from my uncle’s place. My desire was 
realized, however, before summer by reason 
of a startling event which set all the horrors 
of Indian slaughter vividly before my mind. 

It was on a raw March morning, and | 
had set out with Cousin Tom fora deer hunt 
in the hills. We rode briskly up Deer creek 
in the biting air, manfully resisting the temp- 
tation to let drive at the bevies of quail 
cuddled up in the morning sun, or the wide- 
eved jack rabbits that started up at our ap- 
proach, only to squat stupidly among the 
brown rocks within easy range, as though 
astounded at the early interruption. 

A forty minutes’ ride brought us to the 
mouth of Deer creek’s cafion. We. were 
chilled to the bone, but soon thawed out 
upon reaching a long, sunny ridge, up which 
our mustangs toiled toward the rough ra- 
vines, belted by chaparral thickets in which 
we hoped to find game. 

By nine o’clock we were afoot in the heart 
of a splendid deer country, having left our 
horses at the top of the first great ascent 
of the foothills. I was alone, Tom being 
below me on the hillside, when with a clip! 
and a chug! a spike buck sprang into view, 
trotted a few steps, and stopped short. My 
heart throbbed; for it was my first glimpse 
of a wild deer, and my unsteady aim would 
(oubtless have proven of no avail. But I 
did not shoot. Just as my finger trembled 
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on the trigger the lithe form bounded for- 
ward like a rubber ball, and I lowered my 
rifle in disappointment. Then a sharp re- 
port rang out on my left, and the bluish 
body disappeared. I hurried forward, won- 
dering whether the animal was really struck, 
and soon found it gasping on its side, shot 
through the neck. Just as I reached it a 
deep voice spoke out close at hand: 

“Saw you was n’t going to get him, young 
fellow, so I downed him as he made for the 
ridge. Spike buck ain’t it?” 

The bushes rattled beside me, and in an 
instant a tall, dark, wiry-looking man strode 
forward, and unceremoniously drew a keen- 
edged knife across the deer’s throat. 

“ Stopping on Deer creek?” queried he 
without looking up, as he carefully wiped 
his knife on the dead animal’s side. 

I told him who I was, and frankly ad- 
mitted that I had never killed a buck; for 
someway his keen eyes seemed to read me 
through and through, without, however, 
being in the least curious or unkind. One 
glance at his swarthy yet handsome face 
called for another; and I fairly thrilled with 
admiration on noting his sinewy form, 
straight as an arrow. 

“Wish he had kept on in your sight, and 
given you a chance at him,” he went on so 
earnestly that it won my heart completely. 
“But you must take half the meat. I 
can’t use more than half, and besides have 
a long tramp to make in the hills before I 
go home.” 

I thought of refusing, but there was 
something so impressive in his calm tones 
that I could not but accept. In a few min- 
utes we had divided the carcass, whereupon 
he bade me a cheery good day and disap- 
peared. 


In less than an hour I was with Tom, who 
had killed a two point farther up the ridge. 
We were loading the animal on his horse, 
preparatory to our return, when a ragged 
boy of twelve or fourteen came clattering 


up on a vicious-looking pony. His face 
was freckled and dirty and pinched with 
cold, yet a ghostly pallor seemed to glare 
through the dirt and freckles. 

“Better be gettin’ out ’n the hills,” he 
gasped abruptly, halting his horse by jerk- 
ing on a rope looped over the animal’s nose. 

“What is it, kid?” asked Tom, looking 
up with interest. 
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“Mill Creeks is out,” replied the boy, 
glancing nervously over his shoulder. 

“* Mill Creeks!” we cried in alarm, letting 
the half-raised body of the deer tumble 
unnoticed to the ground. 

“ Yep,” replied our informant with chat- 
tering teeth. “Pap ’nd I jes found a dead 
feller down this side of Singer creek,— 
he lit out fer home so ’s to stan by Ma ’nd 
the kids, ’nd tol me to tell you fellers, ’nd 
fer one of you to ride like h—1 over to 
Dry creek ’nd tell Hi Good.” 

“Who is the dead man?” 
anxiously. 

“ Don’t know — wuz lying on his face ’nd 
I was afeard to turn him over, or tech 
him.” 

There was no thought in our minds now 
of carrying home the venison. We threw 
aside even the half which the stranger had 
given me, and mounting, hastily set off down 
the ridges toward Singer creek, since it 
was not far out of our homeward course to 
where the murdered man lay. I was keenly 
excited and not entirely at ease, for if the 
renegades had slipped into the valley dur- 
ing the night they might still be in the hills, 
and the prospect of suddenly meeting them 
was not an alluring one. Thoughts of the 
tall stranger kept flitting through my mind 
as we spurred ahead, and a sort of presen- 
timent seemed to tell me that he was the 
murdered man. My active imagination 
had converted this possibility into a posi- 
tive fact ere we reached the scene of the 
tragedy. I held back aghast, while Tom 
overturned the lifeless form, only to start 
forward with a sharp exclamation as I be- 
held the rigid features of Dan, one of my 
uncle’s riders, who had left the house but 
a few minutes ahead of us that morning. 

“Three arrows, and a bullet in the neck,” 
said Tom, bitterly, quickly examining the 
body. “Has n’t been dead more than three 
hours. Shot from behind, of course, the 
cowardly cusses! By gosh, Bill, they ’ve 
sneaked down this morning and can’t be far 
off now!” 

“What can we do?” I asked, not a little 
alarmed. 

“Rouse the country,” cried Tom in reply, 
as he sprang to his horse’s side. “‘ You and 
the kid carry Dan down to McCartney’s 
camp on Singer. I ’m off to bring Hi 
(;o00d.” 

And without another word he vaulted into 
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his saddle, and galloped wildly away toward 
Dry creek. 

The remainder of that day was a memor- 
able one for me. I carried the murdered 
man to McCartney’s camp, and remained 
with the body during the remainder of the 
day. The country had been alarmed, and 
during the afternoon nearly twenty cowboys 
and ranchmen gathered at the cattle camp. 
One man had seen a party in the hills south 
of Singer creek about eight o’clock, and 
concluded now that they must have been 
Indians. It was unanimeusly understood 
that no advance should be made until Hi 
Good arrived to take up the trail. 

Hour after hour dragged along, and the 
sun had sunk in a bank of dark clouds 
which hung heavily over the crest of the 
distant Coast range, leaving a cold, murky 
twilight behind, when I was suddenly start- 
led by the sound of a deep, familiar voice 
outside the cabin. 

“Hi Good ’s come,” whispered the cook 
as he bustled about his stove. Then the 
door opened, and the tall stranger whom | 
had met that morning in the hills, stepped 
quickly into the room, and to the side of 
the body. He examined the wounds care- 
fully, but in perfect silence, and then 
walked out of the house and began ques- 
tioning the man closely to ascertain just 
where and when he had seen the party that 
he supposed were Indians, having already 
found out where Dan had been killed from 
Tom. 

A respectful silence pervaded the group 
of rough men, while Good was speaking, 
and as he ceased his questioning, and 
glanced anxiously off to the dense mass of 
clouds in the southern sky, | noticed them 
edging closer to his side, as though anxious 
to hear his next words. He gave another 
troubled glance at the scudding clouds, and 
said: — 

“If we had one hour of daylight I could 
give you the direction of the trail, but this 
darkness is too much for human sight. If 
it don’t rain till morning,”— and his sharp 
eyes once more sought the gloomy heavens, 
— “Tf it holds off till morning we are all 
right, but this wind is mighty discourag- 
ing.” 

’“Tt ll rain afore mornin’, sure as guns,” 
said a grizzled old settler gloomily. 

“Then we have but one chance of head- 
ing them before they strike Mill creek,” 
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replied Good in a _ thoughtful manner. 
“There ’s a slim chance that we can beat 
them to Grapevine, providing they went as 
far down as Pine creek before .taking to 
the hills, but it ll take some hard night 
riding to do it.” 

“We ’re here for business, Captain, and 
is ready to foller when you says the word,” 
put in a fierce-looking cattle man bluntly, 
and this seemed to be the general senti- 
ment. 

“Then get into your blankets, and be 
quick about it,” said the Captain shortly. 
“Tf it should n’t rain, the trail is our surest 
way,— for ground sign don’t lie, but a very 
little water will spoil a good mark this time 
of the year, and the Mill Creeks never leave 
an easy trail at its best. Sleep hard, for 
out you come at the first drop, as our only 
chance then will be Grapevine pass. Ifthe 
storm does hold off, the sign won’t run 
away, and a good night’s sleep will help 
us. 

The men were not slow to follow the Cap- 
tain’s advice. Some lay down on the two 
extra bunks in the cabin; others went into 
the low barn; while four or five, Good 
among them, spread some quilts and saddle- 
blankets under the roof of a low woodshed 
which leaned against the kitchen, and sought 
such rest as could be found there; for all 
hands knew that there would be no child’s 
play, once Hi Good struck the trail of the 
renegades. 

I was too much excited to sleep, and 
therefore promised to sit by the body of 
Dan until the party set out, at which time I 
determined to accompany them at all haz- 
ards. After sitting alone for about an hour, 
conjuring up in my disturbed imagination 
all sorts of dismal pictures, I arose and 
stepped outside to drive away the stupor, 
which was beginning to overpower me, by a 
few draughts of coldair. All was quiet ex- 
cepting the weird whistling of the wind, 
which seemed to be increasing, and the 
heavy breathing of the men in the shed. 
Just as I was about to turn back, a glimmer 
of light attracted my attention from the 
corner of the kitchen. Stepping forward, 
surprised, I stopped short on beholding the 
tall, erect form of Captain Good standing 
in the cold, night air. He was tinkering 
with his rifle by the light of a dim lantern, 
having evidently not taken a moment’s 
sleep. Yet his black eyes were fairly dan- 
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cing with impatience for action, the fierce 
and bloody encounters he had waged against 
the redskins only making him thirst for 
more. As I stood rooted to the spot, ad- 
miring, yet almost awed by the workings of 
his dark, stern visage, the first gust of the 
coming storm splashed against my face, and 
with the first pattering drops upon the shed’s 
roof, Good turned with a gleam of pleasure 
shooting across his features, stepped away 
from the building, and took one long look at 
the black sky, then turning hastily, began 
rousing the sleeping men. 

“We must move at once.” I heard him 
say in reply to a sleepy grumble. “In five 
minutes the tracks will be as dead as a ham- 
mer, and there’s only one chance in fifty of 
our beating them to Grapevine. But” — 
with a grim smile — “ we’ll give the cusses 
a trial.” 

In fifteen minutes we were mounted and 
off, the rain beating down in cold, steady 
drops that soaked and chilled us before we 
had ridden two miles over the dark, rocky 
plain. O, the gloom, the fatigue, the dis- 
comfort, of that wild night ride! Our can- 
vas coats were soaked through and through, 
became stiff with cold, and were soaked 
again. The wind howled in our backs, as it 
shrouded the drenched earth in a mass of 
gloomy clouds, so dense that inky darkness 
pervaded the air, making it necessary for 
each rider to cling close to the dim form of 
the one ahead of him, in order to keep the 
line unbroken. In the midst of the dark- 
ness, the desolation, and the wild, cold 
storm, Hi Good spurred on, on, on, like a 
weird phantom, never stopping, never speak- 
ing, except to urge us to greater effort, 
plunging into cafions, through dripping 
thickets, across wind-swept ridges, as though 
possessed of supernatural sight which re- 
vealed to him every inch of the scarred and 
ragged wilderness. 

Skirting the foot of the hills for about 
five miles, we plunged into Deer creek’s 
swollen tide, crossing, not without peril, at 
the only ford within miles of our desired 
course, the Captain’s unerring instinct — 
I know not what else to call it — leading 
us directly to the spot in spite of the dark- 
ness, and the heavy belt of timber which 
fringed the stream. 

Climbing a steep pitch beyond, we trav- 
eled‘a short mile around the base. of the 
hill, and stumbled, rather than climbed, 
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down a precipitous shoulder of the moun- 
tain into Acorn hollow, at a place where 
one of our party at a later day met a most 
tragic death. Thence veering off into the 
hills up Dry creek, we struggled grimly 
through cafion and gorge, and up gigantic 
ridges, over which the storm whistled dis- 
mally, benumbing our stiff limbs and driv- 
ing the pelting rain, now half sleet, through 
our sodden clothes. 

1 was half dead with exhaustion as we 
started up a long, wide ravine, its width 
being revealed to us by the increased fury 
of the storm against our right sides. My 
right hand comrade set his teeth hard 
through a plug of tobacco, and muttered 
with an oath. 

“Twenty-mile hollow, ‘nd five miles yet 
to Grapevine.” 

I could have sunk from my saddle, and 
been content to lie among the cold, hard 
rocks, letting the others ride on, and verily 
believe I should have done so but that my 
companions were ever at my elbow on either 
side. Any change, it seemed to me, would 
be a welcome relief from that constant jar, 
jar, jar, of my stiff and jaded mustang. I 
almost hated Good as I heard his calm, deep 
tones sweep through the blast from the 
darkness ahead. 

“Touch ’em up, fellows! Touch ’em up! 
A Mill Creek travels by night the same as 
by day.” 

On and on we struggled, our poor steeds 
gasping frightfully and puffing great vol- 
umes of moisture from their quivering nos- 
trils, which warmed us not a little. A long, 
a painful, and as it seemed to me, a final 
effort took us up a steep hillside, and 
brought us out upon the very backbone of 
a sharp ridge, where the storm appeared to 
have massed its forces in one desperate 
effort to hurl us over the crags and cliffs. 
We were in the old Lassen trail now, 


(though I did not know it until long after- ~ 


ward), and close at hand on our left yawned 
the black, wild, unfathomed cafion of sullen 
and dangerous Mill creek. 

“One mile ahead and Grapevine gouges 
a good chunk out of this here ridge, ’nd 
that’s where Hi expects the Injuns to 
sneak inter Mill creek,” said my grizzled 
neighbor by way of explanation. 

One mile! Was it possible this horrible 
torture was to end? I was ready to give 


thanks then and there. 





of us. 


At last, just as the gloomy sky over the 
wilderness of mountains to the east began 
to take on the cold gray hue of dawn, | 
perceived those ahead of me coming to a 
halt. Then the stalwart form of our Cap- 
tain loomed up as he returned, dismounted, 


toward us. A sound of low, hoarse com- 
mands followed, whereupon the tired riders 
threw their spurred heels over their horses’ 
backs and came heavily to the ground. | 
dismounted and staggered with weariness 
as my feet touched the damp earth. Leav- 
ing our horses under guard in a sheltering 
clump of Digger pines, we plunged down a 
steep incline through a dense thicket of 
chaparral, manzanita, andscruboak. Emer- 
ging in amoment into a small opening, we 
came to a halt on beholding Captain Good 
standing in the ghostly light, holding up a 
long arm for silence. 

“Now look to your rifles,” he whispered, 
when all were gathered close about him. 
“See that your first shot is not a snap, and 
for God’s sake don’t let off a gun too soon!” 

He then gave directions as to how we 
would be placed in the thicket’s edge, which 
a few hundred feet below us formed a semi- 
circle around the head of the hollow, and 
told us that he would fire from about the 
center of the thicket asa signal for the rest 
This of course was in case we had 
really beaten the Indians to the particular 
pass they had chosen for their retreat. 

I was asleep in three minutes after sink- 
ing down on my post in the wet brush, but 
was soon awakened by a guarded exclama- 
tion from one of my comrades. Starting up, 
I perceived that it was light enough for me 
to make out indistinctly objects in the open 
ground before me. 

“Injuns sure,” whispered a voice at my 
side, and I heard the guarded click of a 
rifle lock. Then came a slight rattling in 
the brush, as another of my companions 
carefully altered his position. Where were 
Indians? I was wild with excitement; for 
not a living thing could! make out, although 
my eyes were strained nearly to bursting. 
Another gun lock clicked, and still I could 
see nothing to cause these hostile demon- 
strations. Turning in despair to seek an 
explanation from someone, | saw a man a 
short distance away on my right cautiously 
thrusting his rifle through a straggling bush, 
its muzzle pointing quarteringly up the 
ravine. Turning my head quickly, I trem- 
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BLUNDERING FATE 


bled with excitement on beholding a dark 
form stalk out of the very head of the hol- 
low, and advance straight for the center of 
the surrounding brush belt. Then came an- 
other, and another, filing into sight not more 
than two hundred feet away. The leader 
passed from sight behind a large oak. Then, 
Crash! a sharp rifle report roared through 
the hollow, followed in a second, by a wild, 
fierce, exultant shout from the center of 
the pass. 

“Now, boys, let em have it,” shouted 
some one not far away, and then Bang! 
Bang! Bang! the angry reports echoed 
around the little circle of brush, while the 
deadly bullets fairly screamed toward the 
center of the ravine. 

I fired wildly into the hollow, and then 
with a shout sprang from my cover, and 
dashed pell-mell down the hill in the gen- 
eral charge, occasionally catching a glimpse 
of a swift flying figure here and there in 
the scattered brush before me. 

Shouting, yelling, swearing, the fierce 
whites swept swiftly down the ravine, which 
deepened and widened as we advanced. [ 
ran nearly a mile, repeatedly firing a shot 
at some scudding form, and was in full chase 
of a tall half-naked savage, who suddenly 
plunged into a narrow gorge and disap- 
peared. I veered to the right and ran along 
the hill, expecting him to emerge into sight 
farther down. 

‘Look out, boy, he’ll double;’ 
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shouted a 
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voice behind me, and looking back, I saw 
Hi Good spring recklessly from a perilous 
height and crash out of sight into the head 
of the gorge. 

A shriek, as of some wild beast, burst 
upon the air, followed by a fierce execration 
from Good; and then with a swish and a 
thud a copper-colored body shot violently 
through vines and shrubs and fell at full 
length upon the rocks above the gorge. 

I sprang hastily forward, but shrank 
back in horror a second later, upon behold- 
ing the quivering body of the Indian, his 
head nearly severed from his body. In a 
moment the brawny victor clambered into 
view, coolly wiping his reeking knife on a 
bunch of grass, plucked from the side of 
the bank. 

“Guess that dog ’ll quit murdering,” he 
chuckled, with a fierce laugh, glancing at 
his fallen foe; then turning, he started on 
down the ravine with long strides. 

I saw no more of the fleeing renegades, 
and soon sat down on a rock to regain my 
breath. A fewmore shots were fired, after 
which a careful search through the brush 
and in the head of the hollow revealed 
twelve dead Indians, and two so badly 
wounded that they died within an hour. 
There could not have been more than four 
or five who escaped. Thus had the Mill 
Creeks once more suffered a bloody defeat 
through the sagacity, the perseverance, the 
ferocity, of Hi Good. 


BLUNDERING FATE 


Y MARGUERITE, thou queenly one, tonight 
1 wooed thee in the mazes of the dance, 
While music sweet our senses did entrance, 
And afterward I led thee from the sight 
Of curious eyes, into the softened light 


Where waters dripped and crossed a sparkling lance 
With rich exotic blooms. All the romance 
Within my soul took fire. By love’s sweet right 
I drew thee close, my beauteous one, all mine! 
. My pulsing lips sought thine! And then, too late, 
I knew the truth, — my veins are fire, and thine 
Are glaciers, slow and cold! O blundering fate! 
To give me water, and I asked for wine! — 
A graven image, and I begged a mate! 


Carrie Blake Morgan. 








CHOICE SHELLS FROM SANTA BARBARA 





CHANNEL 


By LORENZO GORDIN YATES, F. L. 8. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM THE AUTHOR’S COLLECTION 


AND, fluviate, or marine 
molluscous, or shell-bear- 
ing animals, are more or 
less restricted in their hab- 
itat; and these restrictions 
are sometimes defined by 
sharp lines of demarca- 
tion, resulting from to- 
pographical peculiarities 
which also form the boun- 
dary lines of floral regions. 
Hence, the dividing lines 

between the floras of adjacent regions often 
correspond with those dividing the dif- 
ferent species ard genera of shells, although 
in both cases there are species common to 
more than one region, and others which 
overlap and intermingle. 

The California coast is divided into seve- 
ral areas of distribution, which collectively 
form a region inhabited by a molluscan 
fauna very distinct from any other portion 
of the American region. 

Punta de la Concepcion is one of. the most 
distinctly marked of any of the dividing 
lines for littoral species, it being the south- 
ern limit of some, and the northern limit 
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of other species and varieties, especially 
separating the northern fauna, which ex- 
tends to the Arctic region, from the semi- 
tropical and tropical which extends along 
the shores of Southern California, Mexico, 
Central and a portion of South America. 
These regions are subdivided, and the 
subdivisions restrict some species, while 
others extend their habitat along the en- 
tire western shores of the two continents, 
and are also found on the distant shores of 
Japan. 


Santa Barbara channel, especially when 
considered as including the channel between 
Santa Catalina island and the shores of the 
mainland from San Pedro to Point Concep- 
cion, forms a distinct sub-region, in which a 
number of shells are found not known to 
exist elsewhere, and there are doubtless 
others not yet discovered, whose habitat is 
restricted by the same lines. 

In the plate of illustrations some of the 


‘most characteristic species of the sub- 


region are represented. 
The large bivalve in the center of the 
upper group is a Liocardium elatum, one of 
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the shells common to our shores and those 
of Japan. 

The next on the left is one which is found 
in deep water in the channel, brought up by 
dredging; it is named Siphonalia Kellettii. 

Next to it is Luponia spadicea, a hand- 
some species of the cowrie family, which 
inhabits the channel, and is occasionally 
found on the beach between tides. 

Next to it is a serpent-shaped shell with 
a scientific name to correspond, Serpulorbis 
sqUamigerus. 

On the right of the first described shell 
is a beautifully marked pecten or scallop 
shell, and on the extreme right another and 
larger species. These shells have a strange 
method of locomotion. By suddenly clos- 
ing the open valves of their shell the press- 
ure causes them to dart backwards through 
the water, the hinge-line of the shell acting 
like the stem, or cutwater, of a boat or 
vessel. 

The shell immediately under the large 
scallop is Hinnites giganteus, which in the 
early period of its Jife is so nearly like the 
scallop that it is difficult to distinguish them 
apart. At this time it roams about, but 
after attaining a size of about one inch in 
diameter it settles down in life by attaching 
itself to a rock or other stationary object, 
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and has no further power of locomotion. 
The next is a handsome limpet-like shell 
with an opening at the apex. 

Next to it is avery interesting “Rock- 
Borer,” not only from its extraordinary 
size,— the specimen represented measuring 
over seven inches in length,— but also from 
its habit of building a “chimney” on the 
upper end of its shell, through which it 
feeds and breathes. 

The large “Bubble Shell” comes next. 
It inhabits the brackish water of esteros 
and salt-marshes. And on the left Chorus 
Belcheri, a Spiny Rock Shell, one of the 
species of a genus found only in California 
and Japan. 

Next to it a Ranella or Frog Shell. The 
animal is one of the voracious scavengers 
of the sea. And lastly, a delicate bivalve 
shell, one of the many different species and 
genera to which the common term “ Clam” 
is applied. 

But as any attempt to describe even a 
small proportion of the many hundreds of 
interesting inhabitants of “our mother, the 
sea” along our coast will be unsatisfactory, 
I will refer those who are interested in 
the subject to the living specimens,— the 
collection of which supplies a never-ending 
source of pleasure and study. 


‘“EMORI NOLO” 


[CICERO, TUSC. DISP. I. 8.] 


N**; but I will not yield me tamely, Death. 
‘ome not to me while yet my lips are wet 
With the warm draught of life, the fragrant breath 
Of love within my nostrils,— come not yet. 


I do not fear to die, but find it sweet 
Simply to be alive, to do my part, 
To strive, to long, to feel my pulses beat 
True with the throbbings of the world’s great heart. 


Later, perchance, when head and heart are gray, 
And my dulled senses pass unheeded by 
The thrill of action, come to me,— but now, 


I fear you not, but do not. wish to die. 
Francis E. Sheldon. 


VoL. xxx —9 
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Tehipite Dome 


GENERAL VIEW OF TEHIPITE VALLEY, LOOKING NORTHEAST FROM NEAR SUMMIT OF TRAIL 


Promontory of El Comandante 


UNEXPLORED REGIONS OF THE HIGH SIERRA 


VI.—TEHIPITE VALLEY 


By THEODORE 8. SOLOMONS 


ail ATE one afternoon in the summer 
Ut 


MN" yl of 1869, as the tale was told 

yj = me, Frank Dusy of Fresno, 
Hi  sheepraiser,hunter,and moun- 
taineer, wounded a grizzly in 
the trackless Sierra forest. 
He was already many miles 
east of his camp on the North 
fork of King’s river, and the 
bear, sorely hurt but with plenty of life 
still in him, lumbered rapidly along still 
further east, making down a creek (Crown 
creek, as it was subsequently named), which 
soon began cutting a deep cafion. With 
never a thought but of his game, Dusy 
sprang after the wounded animal, helter- 
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skelter, now on one side of the stream, 
now on the other, over slippery granite 
and through brush and brake, till sud- 
denly over a thirty foot cliff the bear 
disappeared, —had rolled, evidently, — and 
dead or alive, seemed to have escaped the 
hunter. But Dusy took a certain pride in 
grizzly killing in those days, — if we are to 
believe the stories told of his prowess, — 
and he hung his shoes about his neck, walked 
along a smooth ledge, and then slid to the 


.precipice edge and into the arms of a giant 


oak, down which he climbed to the base of 
the cliff. 

The quarry had picked himself up and gone 
on, and on followed his Nemesis a mile far- 
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ther and slid down great 
slopes of naked rock, 
and there on the mar- 
gin of awide, beautiful 
gravelly flat lay the 
grizzly, dead. He had 
found strength, poor 
brute, to drag himself 
to his home to die. Or 
if, perchance, it was 
not his home, never, at 
least, was fitter home 
fasltioned for mountain 
monarch. 

A valley of several 
square miles lay before 
the panting hunter. 
Above, below, in front, 
behind, were walls that 
from the groves and 
gardens at his feet, 
bathed in the glow of 
the ebbing summer day, 
rose up vastly into the 
darkening air, higher 
and higher, to great 
spire points that flamed 
in the last rays shot 
level from the sun just 
dipping into the distant 
Pacific. 

Where was he? He 
knew not. Striding 
across the fiat, he parted 
a wall of berry bushes, 
and the cool {air of a 
swift stream breathed 
into his flushed face. 
It was the Middle fork 
of King’s river. He 
looked down the valley 
and at the wall beyond 
which, among the 
ridges on the west, he 
knew his camp must 
lie. Following the cliffs 
with his eye, he saw 
about two miles below 
a kind of promontory 
sloping down and nearly 
closing the valley, 
clothed from base to 
summit in brush and 
timber. 

Dusy made toward 
it and only paused 
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once, when a grave with a small bowlder for 
a headstone and a pair of very mouldy boots 
for a footstone told him he was not the first 
white visitor of the valley. Farther on, he 
saw a track leading down the river, which 
his practised eye recognized as an Indian 
and nota grizzly trail. Arrived at the spur, 
he fought his way upward through the chap- 
urral by the light of the moon, and at two 
in the morning surmounted the wall and 
flung himself exhausted on the sod. 

He slept till the sun was high; then he 
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Scale 1% inches to1 mile. Count one interval 200 feet, 
based on an assumed height of Dome of 5330 
feet. The trail enters at Camp Ground. 


struck out through the forest to his camp 
on the North fork, and though the story 
ended here, I make bold to add that the tale 
he told his companions did much toward the 
unmaking of his reputation for veracity. 

Such was the discovery of Tehipite val- 
ley. At that time Fresno county was set- 
tled by a few whites, Indians, and Mexicans, 
who lived in the foothills, shut in on the one 
side by the lofty Sierra Nevada and on the 
other by a sea of sage brush which was con- 
sidered unfit for human occupancy. Ina 
few years Dusy returned to his valley accom- 
panied by Lil A. Winchell, who had recently 
become enthusiastic on the subject of the 
High Sierra and was inspired with the high 
purpose of getting Californians interested 
in their Alps. (Mr. Winchell has, I fancy, 
of late years rather abandoned that Utopian 
project.) The two cut a sort of trail down 
the same brush-grown mountain by which 
Dusy had originally ascended and which Win- 
chell now named Hesperides. In 1880 half 
a dozen men had seen Tehipite; in 1890, 
perhaps forty; and at this writing not more 
than a about a hundred souls, all told, have 
stood on the gravel flat at the base of the 
most gigantic cliffs in America, and I dare 
say, in the world. 
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I have thought it 
best to use most of 
my allotted space for 
pictures,— for these 
really tell the story 
best; and with what 
remains I shall give 
only a very general 
description of the 
valley but with a 
word or two of con- 
clusion on the sub- 
ject of its relation to 
the other yosemites, 
for of the latter val- 
leys I treated rather 
fully in the January 
number of this maga- 
zine. 

First, however, as 
to the journey. Sierra 
Club literature con- 
tains now very ac- 
curate information 
for intending visitors 
to thisregion. This 
valley is most con- 
veniently entered by 
trail from Dinkey, 
but campers to the 
South Fork (King’s 
river) cafion can visit 
it by a short rough 
trail from Fox’s, or 
by a circuitous route 
which makes a semi- 
circle north and west, 
or by a very rough 
trip down the river 
from the beautiful 
open valley that lies 
twenty miles farther 
up on the same 
stream. There is 
splendid fishing and 
hunting in this vi- 
cinity ; the valley 
proper is for the 
most part open and 
very beautiful; there 
is good feed and a 
natural house, and 
tons of thimble-ber- 
ries. But if that val- 
ley floor werea desert 
waste it would still 
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be worth great pains and a great price to 
stand upon, for the sake of its Dome and its 
wall. 

The only reference in periodical literature 
[ have ever found to Tehipite valley was 
contained in Mr. Muir’s article on the King’s 
River cafion, published, I think, in Novem- 
ber, 1891, in the Century. There was there 
a page or two devoted to Tehipite, embel- 
lished by two. wash drawings by Robinson 
from the author’s sketches, one of which 
was especially accurate and realistic. Muir 
had passed down the river, he tells us, and 
as I first entered Tehipite by the same route, 
| am aware that the full grandeur of the 
east wall must have been largely concealed 
from him. He estimates the height of the 
Dome at 2500 feet, — which gave Mr. Win- 
chell a tired feeling, — and says some very 
eulogistic things and very just ones about 
the cafion here. I do not think Mr. Muir is 
quite willing to believe that those walls are 
nearly seven thousand feet high or the Dome 
five thousand; nor can I claim to believe it 
myself. But the weight of evidence, instru- 
mental and otherwise, is against us, and I 
fear we shall have to give in. When I first 
look at El Capitan each season that I visit 
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Yosemite and forget and then remember the 
surveyors I wax indignant at the hardihood 
of their mendacity. Then I begin to think 
how many of them there have been and that 
they substantially agree, and also of the 
road which winds down, and winds down, and 
winds down, until you think you are making 
your final sinful descent, — and I sigh and 
believe it. . But when I get into the King’s 
River cafion or Tehipite, where the survey- 
ors have not been, I am free to vent my 
skepticism and unbelief till I see a govern- 
ment atlas sheet. 

My barometer said once that the Dome 
was 3550 feet high, and I called it a liar. 
Next year it said five thousand feet, and I 
prefixed an adjective. Triangulation and 
leveling, and one inflexible thing and an- 
other, added a trifle, and finally when Mr. 
Winchell told me that he had measured, re- 
measured, and measured it again, with a 
barometer and theodolite and asextant and 
Polaris, and knew that the Dome is exactly 
5330 feet in perpendicular height from the 
river, — which also accorded exactly with 
the measurement of an old local survey, 

I simply subsided and had n’t and have n’t 
a dissentient syllable to utter — aloud. 





Tehipite valley is formed by the widening 
of the cafion of the Middle fork of the 
King’s river at a point about ten miles 
above its confluence with the South fork. 
The level floor thus formed is about two 
miles in length by from half a mile toa 
mile in width. The cafion walls, however, 
which of course, as in the case of all the 
yosemites, constitute the principal ele- 
ment of the scenery, maintain their gran- 
deur for some distance both above and be- 
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low. The east wall is considerably longer 
than the Yosemite walls, the west not quite 
so long. Like the other yosemites, a large 
tributary stream seems to have sustained a 
causal relation to the formation of the val- 
ley. This is Crown creek. It is somewhat 
larger than Yosemite creek, and its entrance 


‘is not at the head but in the center of the 


valley. 
The most striking rock in Tehipite is the 
Dome, a massive, sheer-fronted monolith of 
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THRONE OF JOVE, EAST WALL TEHIPITE VALLEY. 6000 FEET HIGH 


naked granite rising on the west wall over 
five thousand feet above its base and about 
9,300 feet above the sea. Its true form is 
almost exactly similar to that of El Capitan, 
but owing to its much greater height and 
to a certain circumstance of perspective, 
its summit appears to the spectator in the 
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valley as a perfectly formed dome, slenderly 
and with perfect grace capping the wall out 
of which it rises. In this view it may be 
said to combine and reconcile the several 
different forms of domes and rocks to be 
seen in Yosemite, though certainly none of 
these can compare with it in the symmetry 











ASCENDING THE DOME BY THE WESTERN LEDGE 


View southeast from a point 100 feet below the summit 


and beauty of its design, though perhaps 


many critics might not consider it on the 
whole as superior to El Capitan or Half 
Dome. 

It is principally, however, the remarkable 
sculpture of its eastern wall that gives to 
Tehipite valley its unique and extraordinary 
place among the yosemites of the Sierra. 
The general character of this sculpture may 
be described as pyramidal, and it is inter- 
esting to remark that in a less striking 
degree the same is true of most of the 
cafion-walls of King’s Riverstreams. I dare 
say it would be a baffling question to the 
geologist to determine why the granite here 
weathers into these unusual forms, but cer- 
tainly the richness and variety of effect 
thus produced is not an inconsiderable ad- 
dition to the wealth of the scenery of the 
region. The picture entitled “A Hundred 
Pyramids ” best shows this sculpture. Much 
has been lost in the reproduction. The wall 
is perhaps seven thousand feet in height, 
the lower few thousand being about as sheer 
as the average wall of Yosemite valley, and 
the remainder varying greatly in steepness 
from slopes sufficiently gentle to permit the 
growth of forest trees to angles and fa- 
cades of wall-like abruptness. 
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It would be quite idle to attempt a real 
description of the chief features of ten 
miles of such scenery. There is nothing 
with which to compare them fittingly. 
Cathedrals and pyramids, and towers and 
turrets, and that numerous sort of thing, 
are not only stale and weak as comparisons, 
but would be infinitely belittling, and 
scarcely, accurate either. These rocks are 
too wild and irregular; nothing in art can 
be so spontaneous and original, even though 
art were not stunted to the scale and stat- 
ure of the pygmy race that made it. These 
stupendous clefts carved by mile high tor- 
rents, these corrugations worn by avalanches 
of rock and snow, this splendid discord of 
spires and pinnacles that harrow and vex 
the great, grim wall,— what diction shall 
be so perfect in form and color phrases, 
what art of words so subtle, ingenious, and 
complete, as to translate things like these 
into pictures that the mind can read and 
the soul thrill to? We can make our lan- 
guage describe a cube of white marble 
shaped by a human workman, but when we 
bid it describe natural rocks it is dumb, im- 
potent. Ask one who has seen Yosemite 
whether the photographs are like it. He 
will answer, no. And if the camera has 
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told little, how much less have words told. 
Yosemite has never and will never be de- 
scribed, and neither will Tehipite. 

Yosemite is truly a valley. It is long and 
wide and several thousand broad acres 
spread level in its bottom. There is little 
suggestion of the cation about it, for above 
it the spreading pedestal of Half Dome all 
but conceals the trench of the river and the 
gorge of Tenaya creek, and below— one 
rarely looks below. 

All the other yosemites, on the contrary, 
with the possible exception of Hetch- 
Hetchy, are scarcely true valleys. They 
are narrow, their bottoms contain little 
level. ground, and they seem exactly what 
they are, local widenings of river cafions. 

So it is with Tehipite. It is called a 
valley in virtue of this widening of the 
trench and the fact of a level deposit of 
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cafion debris which forms a small floor. But 
it is only a widening of the cafion, after 
all, the mile-deep flume of the Middle fork 
is above it and through it and below it, and 
this the eye always sees. But we call Tehi- 
pite a yosemite, and we think of and com- 
pare it with the famous prototype, because 
of certain great and distinguishing char- 
acteristics the two possess in common. 

If one stands in the center of the mead- 
ow on the western side of the river and 
looks about him, the lawn, the brushy river, 
the groves stretching to the talus, and the 
dazzling granite-piled cliff, crag upon crag, 
combine to suggest Yosemite so forcibly 
that no circumstance of size or form can 
quench the thought that Nature has here 
repeated a work, which for forty years has 
drawn to Mariposa county men and women 
from all the world and made them weep. 


AN ADMIRAL OF AIR SHIPS 


CLARK, OF THE OREGON HOUSE, TALKS 


By ELWYN IRVING HOFFMAN 


s LARK, of the Oregon 
House, is telling this 
story. Clark, with his 
pipe in his mouth and 
a reminiscent expres- 
sion in his gray eyes. 
He is lying under the 
rough shed of the old 
blacksmith shop, 
which, like a big bat, clings to the mountain 
side just where the great North Yuba makes 
a sharp bend and roars down the cafion 
towards Climmin’s point. Before him, at his 
feet, there are a few yards of almost level 
vround,— a sort of platform, in fact, — dug 
out of the steep mountain-side, on which 
standstheshop. From the outer edge of this 
platform, it isa sheer drop of a hundred feet 
to the bed of the river below; and above it 
the mountain rises so steeply, and so wood- 
edly, that one cannot see its top. From 
one side of the platform, a narrow, twist- 
ng trail leads down to the river; and from 
the other side, a rutty wagon-road winds up 


at a very steep grade and disappears from 
view among the gray nut-pines and the 
green poison-oak bushes that cover the 
hills. It was down this narrow road that 
Clark and his outfit came. Two wagons 
and four horses, to say nothing of a dog 
and a rough looking boy, comprise Clark’s 
“outfit,” and Clark is a peddler who runs 
fruit and vegetable wagons between Marys- 
ville and Brown’s valley. 

A mile or so down the river, at Climmins 
point, there are Indians at work in the 
gravel, and once a week Clark comes down 
here to sell them fruit. On the little plat- 
form in front of the old shop he camps, and 
the Indians, in parties of two, three, and 
half dozens, come up the twisting trail from 
the river and dicker with him for all sorts 
of fruit. They are not stingy, these In- 
dians, — what to them are the little parti- 
cles of bright stuff they wash from the 
river-bed, when they are hungry for water- 
melons and such things, and Clark shows 
them how much he will give them in ex- 
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change? And Clark weighs the dust in the 
little scales “that never lie,” and they go 
back to their rude wind-break, or rough 
shanty, minus their week’s earnings, but en- 
riched by boxes of plums, and other fruits. 

Once in a while Clark camps over night 
at this old shop, and whenever he does, all 
the Indians near there, some two or three 
dozen, come up and camp with him. Wild 
times they have then; for Clark always 
brings a big jug of bad whisky when he comes, 
and somehow the Indians get hold of it. 
Clark himself has not told me this, — Clark 
avers that the stuff that transforms “Scar- 
Faced Dick” from a peaceable citizen to 
the “Terror of the Hills,” is brought to the 
Yuba in bottles and drawn from a barrel 
which reposes behind the bar of a saloon in 
French Corral, five or six miles away. But 
however this may be, whisky the Indians 
get; and the more whisky they get, the 
more trade Clark enjoys. Guileless Clark! 

Clark has made his sales, and his wagon is 
almost empty. The boy and the dog and one 
team have gone up the vailey, and Clark is 
only waiting to smoke a bit before he also 
pulls out. And so, while he rests, lying on 
the soft, smooth pine-needles that have 
sifted in under the shed, his pipe in his 
mouth and his long legs out-stretched, he is 
telling a story to a man who is devouring some 
big blue plums as though he had been tramp- 
ing over the hills for two long hours. And 
this is the story he tells:— 


“There’s somethin’ goin’ on down here 
among the Injuns. I don’t know exactly 
what it is, but I think its somethin’ concern- 
in’ old Potts. Who’s Potts? Well, I’ll tell 
you who Potts is. Potts is a squaw-man; 
but that ain’t all, Potts is crazy. But be- 
fore he became a squaw-man— before he 
became a lunatic — who was he? Well, he 
was Potts, that’s all — Levi Potts of Ohio. 
He came out to California in the early days 
and he went into mining. He didn’t pan out 
much at it,— didn’t get into the savvey of 
it, I guess; anyway, he did n’t get rich, and 
so he went to work for people up here in 
the hills. You know Charley Coles’s ranch 
at Bridgeport? Well, you ’ve noticed them 
stone walls, one each side o’ the road there 
by the house? Potts built them. He put 
all them big rocks in place with his hands, 
one on top the other, till he had a fence 
made that I reckon will last a good while 
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longer’n he will. It was no picnic to build 
them walls, either, for them rocks was pretty 
hefty, I tell you. But Potts was strong- 
the strongest man at liftin’ that ever came 
into the hills. Did you ever seehim? No? 
Well he’s a six-footer, broad-shouldered, 
straight, and with arms long and jist big 
bunches of muscles. He’s not as strong 
now as he was once, but in spite of the life 
he’s led and the years he’s passed, he’s 
strong enough to handle two or three ordi- 
nary men. 

“Well, after Potts was in the hills here 
for awhile he got to teamin’ on the road. 
It was while he was teamin’ that he began 
to git looney. The long, heavy grades, the 
hot summer, the sweat and the dust, seemed 
to break him down. I don’t much wonder 
at it, for it ain’t very pleasant work 
teamin’ ain’t. Goin’ up them steep grades 
with two wagons loaded with all they'll 
carry, and twelve or fourteen horses and 
mules to handle — and sometimes balkin’ 
it ain’t cheerful work. In the first place, 
the road ain’t straight — it’s as full of crooks 
and turns as the Yuba there,” waving his 
pipe. “Ofcourse you drive with a jerk-line,— 
though the team generally knows as much 
about bringin’ them wagons around a turn 
as youdo. But the grade is so steep, and 
the wagons loaded so heavy, that you can’t 
go more than a few yards at a time; and its 
the everlastin’ stoppin’ and startin’ that 
wears a man plum’ out. 

“Every time you start, the horses and 
mules has to scratch gravel to git the 
wagons movin’ and the dust comes up pretty 
thick and nigh smothers you. Why, I ’ve 
seen teamsters on the road that didn ’t look 
any more like human bein’s than as if they 
was made altogether of yaller dirt. Even 
their eyes seemed to have a coat of dust 
on ’em; and as for their thoats,— well, 
these here teamsters generally try to keep 
up some sort of communication with their 
internal arrangements by means of a 
bottle. 

“Tt might have been this permiscus 
whisky drinkin’ that knocked old Potts off 
his nut instead of the hard teamsterin’, but 
I can’t say. But anyway, Potts went sort 
o’ daft, and finally left the road and tuk up 
with the Injuns. Before he went crazy, and 
before he left teamin’, Potts was the gen- 
ialest kind of a feller. Everybody liked 
him. He was n’t educated much, but he 
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was good-natured and jolly and always kad 
« good word for folks. An’ he liked chil- 
dren. 

“T remember of his stoppin’ at my ol’ 
man’s place once, when a neighbor’s little 
girl was there. This girl — Min, I believe 
her name was—had a new doll, an’ of 
course she wanted to show it to Potts first 
thing. So she trotted it out an’ put it in 
his lap and then turned its dress up, as 
doll-mammas always do, and made him look 
at the lace on its under-clothes. An’ Potts 
laughed — why, I can see him now, settin’ 
there on the front porch, all dirty and 
smeared with wagon grease, holdin’ Min’s 
new doll in his big hands and tellin’ her 
that it’s the purtiest dolly ever he seed. 
But that was a long time ago. Potts is 
different now.” 


Clark, of the Oregon House, paused in 
his talk and puffed away in silence for a 
few mintues. 

The Man at the Plum Box, having satis- 
fied himself, wiped his mouth on his sleeve, 
(“When in Rome, etc.,”) and now sat gaz- 
ing up the river. It was not an uninter- 
esting view. From a narrow gorge in the 


high brown hills, the river suddenly ap- 


peared, a stream of dull yellow that threw 
itself tempestuously from the big, water- 
worn rocks, and then with a smooth, grace- 
ful curve, flowed downward toward the 
point on which the blacksmith’s shop stood. 
Here, as it turned to take another direc- 
tion, it fretted, and fumed, and growled, 
and muttered once more, until finding a 
straight course again, it journeyed peace- 
fully to Climmin’s point, where it made an- 
other angry turn. 

As one looks up the river one notices a 
red “cut” that leads, with the natural wind 
of the hills from the river-bed to points far 
up on the mountains, on either side of the 
river. That is the road that goes from 
s3rown’s valley to French Corral, and where 
it crosses the Yuba is known as Rice’s 
crossing. It is simply a ford, and in cer- 
tain seasons an impassable one. 

Far up the river, however, where the 
gorge is narrowest, there is a steel-wire 
cable, with a rude car swung under it, and 
on this, people on foot who wish to cross 
the river (mostly Indians and Chinese min- 
ers, with now and then a wandering artist, 
or scribe, “ prowling for the picturesque ”) 
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go over. Just below the cable ‘there is a 
camp of the Chinese, containing a store, a 
garden, and half adozen huts. In Septem- 
ber the river is low, and the Chinese sluice 
among the bowlders in its very bed, turning 
it aside with wing-dams, for this purpose. 

As the Man at the Plum Box looked up 
the cafion he could see the Chinese miners 
at work just below the cable. The sun was 
bright, and now and then their wet shovels, 
as they turned them in air, flashed like disks 
of silver. The yellow Yuba roared and thun- 
dered in its uneven course where they were 
working, and the cafion was full of the 
vibrant sound of its ceaseless conflict with 
the huge bowlders that lined its way; and 
yet, now and then, as the wind blew down 
the river, the sharp, nasal tones of the China- 
men’s voices could be distinctly heard. The 
Man at the Plum Box got to marveling at 
the clearness with which things could be 
distinguished over the dull, never failing 
thunder of the great river that swept along 
below him, and all but forgot Potts entirely. 
Even Clark seemed to find something for- 
eign to think of, and smoked and gazed in 
silence. 

A mountain quail, across the cafion, whis- 
tled melodiously, and its soft, but impellant 
notes, seemed almost to echo. Just below 
the shop, about a quarter of a mile down the 
river, two sons of the Flowery Kingdom 
were running a rocker, and he could distin- 
guish the harsh kaash! kaash! kaash! 
kaash! of the gravel as it grated back and 
forth on the iron “riddle,” and could hear 
the stones rattle as they were thrown out. 
He even fancied he could hear the swee-ee 
of the water as it was poured upon the 
gravel from the old oyster can that served 
the Chinaman as a dipper, — but of course 
he was mistaken in that. 

As he was listening to these noises, a 
sound came to his ears from farther down 
the river. It was a long cry, a quavering, 
fainting call that beat back and forth from 
point, to point, and finally passed him by, 
seemingly like a broken-winged spirit flying 
painfully up the great cafion to die away in 
the dull thunder of the sweeping waters. 

Clark moved as about to rise, and took 
his pipe from his mouth. Both listened. 

The river thundered, the quail across the 
cafion whistled, the Chinamen clinked their 
picks and talked nasally far up the gorge. 
3ut the cry they had heard was not repeated, 
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and Clark finally stretched himself out again 
and returned to his leisured smoking and 
talking. His only comment was, “I guess 
them Injuns must be drunk.” 

He blew the smoke from his thin lips and 
sprayed it out through his sandy, drooping 
mustache. Then he continued:— 

“* Mabbe Scar-Faced Dick has been to town, 
or old Potts has seen a fresh batch of his 
air ships. By the way, I was tellin’ you 
about Potts, was n’t I? 

“Well, after Potts began to get looney, 
he got to avoidin’ meetin’ people and talkin’ 
to ’em, and finally he came across the river 
here and married and cut all his tribal rela- 
tions with white folks. He got hold of some 
land and made himself a ranch, (it’s just up 
the hill here about two miles,) and raised 
five or six boys and two girls. All the boys 
are married now to Injun girls, and one 
daughter is married. The other girl,— Rena, 
by name, — old Potts made her stay at home 
with him to keep house after his wife died, 
which happened a year or so ago. 

“Potts has been gittin’ loonier and loonier 
all the time, and since his old squaw-wife 
died he has been pretty bad. He’s always 
mutterin’ and talkin’ to himself; or when he 
ain’t doin’ that, he’s slippin’ around through 
the brush so all-fired silent that he makes a 
feller feel scary. 

““What is he looney about?’ Well, 
blamed if I know exactly, without it’s re- 
ligion. You see, he’s asort of spiritualist, 
and he’s always seein’ things in the air. 
Sometimes he sees one thing, and sometimes 
another, but generally he sees ships. | re- 
member I was talkin’ with him once, —I 
forget just what we were conversin’ about, 
but Potts was talkin’ as sensible as any man 
could,-— when suddenly his eyes opened 
wide, and a sort o’ scared expression came 
on his face and he lifted his hand and pointed 
to the sky. 

“* Look at the ships!’ he says. ‘Look at 
the pretty ships sailin’ in the sky! Don’t 
yo’ see em? Ships! Ships!’ 

“| looked where he pointed and I could n’t 
see even a yaller-hammer or a blue-jay. 

“I don’t see no ships,’ I says. 

“*Don’t see ’em!’ says Potts. ‘°* Why 
dume ye, whar’s yer eyes? Can’t yo’ see 
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em? Why thar’s thousands and thousands 
of ’em!}’ 

“ He stood looking at the sky for awhile, 
and then he got sane again and went right 








along with what we were sayin’. You bet 
I cut the conversation short and got away 
from there. I! ain’t got no use for crazy 
people.” 

Clark, of the Oregon House, paused 
again and seemed to gather his thoughts. 

“But the old man was crazy enough this 
mornin’, he continued. “As I said, he’s 
had one of his girls livin’ with him and last 
night he tried to give her a whaling, and 
she ran away and came down to where the 
boys were workin’ at the Point. The old 
man came down this mornin’ lookin’ for the 
girl and him and the boys had a fight. The 
girl skipped out while they was scrappin’, 
and then the old man chased her two or 
three miles with an ax, tryin’ to ketch her. 
But he did n’t ketch her, and when he came 
back he was just a ravin’ maniac. He 
passed by the shop, going down river, and 
he was the wildest lookin’ mortal you ever 
see. He had the ax in his hand yet, and he 
was swingin’ it and talkin’ and yellin’ to the 
sky, and I reckon he ’d have killed anybody 
that got in his way. I know I ’d ’a’ shot 
him if he ’d ’a’ came at me; and George, my 
boy, he was about scared plumb to death. 
I tell you, that’s why he pulled out so early, 
I reckon. I should n’t be surprised if some 
of his half-breed boys lays him cold one of 
these days; for if they don’t he’ll surely 
kill some of them. He—” 

The narrative was cut short by the sud- 
den appearance of a man. He scrambled 
up from the trail that led from the river, 
and ran out to the middle of the platform 
in front of the shop. The horses, peace- 
fully engaged in picking up the few remain- 
ing straws of their morning “feed,” scented 
him, and then saw him, and snorted. No 
wonder, for the man was a strange-looking 
being. 

A tall man, broad-shouldered and well 
made. On his head, a woman’s ragged 
straw hat, beneath which long black hair 
hung down to his shoulders. A rough shirt, 
villainously dirty, partly covered the upper 
portion of his body,— partly, I say, because 
it was torn open at his throat, showing his 
hairy breast, and had no sleeves, which left 
his long, sun-burned, muscular arms bare. 
From his waist down he was covered by a 
pair of old pants which came only to his 
ankles, and his feet were shoeless. In his 
right hand he held an ax, and on his gaunt, 
grizzled, haggard face, in which burned two 











AN ADMIRAL OF AIR SHIPS 


fierce, hollow eyes, were the shadows of 
insanity. 

For a moment he stood still, his great 
chest rising and falling with the tides of 
excitement that surged within him. Then 
his fierce eyes, wandering and ever restless, 
caught sight of the two men under the 
shed of the old shop, and were at once 
fixed upon them with an intensity not pleas- 
ant. For yet another moment he stood 
thus, and then, with quick, cat-like steps, 
he started towards them. 

The Man at the Plum Box turned pale and 
attempted to rise; but was pulled down to a 
huddled heap. Then Clark’s hand went to 
his back pocket and pulled out an old Colt’s 
revolver. He had drawn his knees up close 
to his chin, and now he laid the barrel of 
his pistol upon his knees, the muzzle of it 
pointing down hill towards the slowly ad- 
vancing lunatic. 

With his finger resting lightly upon the 
trigger; with his thin lips parted so they 
showed the tobacco-stained teeth, between 
which his pipe-stem was keld so tightly that 
it was crushed flat; with his gray eyes filled 
with that cold, steely light that tells of an 
unswerving, unpitying determination, 
Clark waited. 

3ehind the man upon which his gun was 
trained, the great cation of the Yuba lay,— 
a strange, impressive background for the 
tragedy the Man at the Plum Box felt, 
was about to take place. 


But there was no tragedy. When the 
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man came within a few yards of him Clark 
called out,— 

“Don’t come any nearer, Potts, or I ’ll 
shoot!” 

Potts stopped, looked at Clark steadily 
for a moment, then whirled and went down 
the trail on the other side of the platform 

— the trail that led towards the Chinamen’s 
camp up the river. As he disappeared 
down the steep bank Clark let down the 
hammer of his gun and said,— 

“ How ’d you like Mr. Potts?” 

Then he became aware of the fact that 
he had ruined his pipe-stem and with a half- 
serious, half-humorous smile on his face he 
remarked :— 

“Well, hang ol’ Potts! If I’d knowed 
I was goin’ to bust my pipe, I ’d’a’ shot him 
anyway!” 

“T’m glad you did n’t know it, then,” re- 
plied the Man at the Plum Box, with a faint 
smile, which died away as a wild, hoarse cry 
came up from the river. 

They went out to look, and saw Potts 
standing on a rocky point, waving his arms 
and gesticulating to the calm, blue sky. 

“'H’ ph!” said Clark, “It was him, then, 
that was yellin’ down the river,— guess that 
was when the spell came on him. Well, 
I’m going to fix my pipe up and finish my 
smoke before I pull out of here, leavin’ Mr. 
Admiral Potts to review his ships as much 
as he wants to.” 

Then Clark, of the Oregon House, went 
clambering up the hill-side, looking for a 
pipe-stem. 
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HUNTING IN SOUTHERN OREGON 


GREAT SPORT IN THE LAKE COUNTRY 


By JOHN EK. BENNETT 


ff HERE are few regions even 
j in the West today, where 
one may go and find game, 
large as well as small, 
inabundance. Even the 
precipitous mountain 
ranges, almost inacces- 
sible to man, the Rock- 
ies, the Sierra Nevada, 
and the Coast range, 
have been hunted over 
so thoroughly by In- 
| dians and white profes- 
-\\ sional hunters, the latter 
\ of whom kill for hides, that 
" when the amateur sports- 
man scans the map of the 
country for a district in which he can kill 
more than a deer a day, he will have to make 
many inquiries before he can satisfy his 
mind that there is yet such a place left. 
Still there are spots, scattered over State 
maps, where sport of the old time sort, 
which is now so rare, can still be found, and 
one of the most interesting of these places 
is the lake district of southern Oregon, not 
far from the California line. It was in this 
country last summer that a party of three 
amateur sportsmen killed seventy-six “ tal- 
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low tail” deer and three bears, besides in- 
numerable grouse, squirrel, and mallard 
duck, and catching steel-head and Dolly 
Varden trout until no note was taken of 
their numbers. For three days this party 
averaged a killing of thirteen deer a day, 
and the great strings of their carcasses 
which were hung up in the camps at night, 
were it not for the wooded backgrounds of 
the pictures, might have resembled the abat- 
oir of a professional butcher. 

Fortunately, in proof of these statements, 
Mr. F. W. Beck, a well known photographer 
of San Francisco, formed one of the party. 
True to his trade he carried his camera, and 
views were taken from time to time of the 
progress and success of the expedition. 

The company started from California early 
in July on the California & Oregon railroad, 
for Ashland, Oregon, where six horses were 
purchased and provisions laid in for a cam- 
paign of six weeks. Amply accoutered, 
with horses, wagon, and dogs, the party 
struck northeast and moved through’ the 


Dead Injun country fifty miles to Fish lake, 


where camp was pitched for a week. This 
lake, though a mile across, is but five feet 
deep and of crystal clearness. Through its 
limpid waters dart endless numbers of steel- 
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A MOMENT OF TRIUMPH 


head trout, their big bodies and their slowly 
wagging tails clearly visible by day against 
the white sandy bottom, although they are 
taken most readily at night, and strange to 
say, with the spear. 

Whoever heard of spearing trout! Yet 
we did it, and the experiment convinced us 
that the sport outdoes that of the hook and 
line. We fixed a blazing pine knot about 
three feet beyond the bow of the boat, and 
two stood in the boat with spears while a 
third paddled at the stern. The fish swam 
in schools, and when they got in the light 
they were “locoed.” They swam in and out 
of the light streak, and being slow swim- 
mers, moving close to the surface, they 
vere easily struck with the spear. Forty- 
‘wo caught in this way, immense fat fellows, 
ome measuring four feet, were the result 
‘f the first night’s sport. 

We then went to Fort Klamath lake. This 
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lake is a great sheet of water, sixty miles 
long and thirty miles across. Here ducks 
and geese were in abundance. We shot all 
the mallards we desired with a 22-caliber 
rifle; it was tedious knocking them one at a 
time, for we had no shot-gun. An Indian 
came along and showed us a better way. 
He had a dog, rode a pony, and carried a 
club. He plunged his steed into the marsh 
among the tules on the edge of the lake, 
while the dog ran ahead and flushed the 
“flappers.” As they arose in bunches from 
the tall grass Lo would reach over and whack 
them with his stick, and with such effect 
that when he got ready to go to camp he 
had about forty. 

At Lake of the Woods, a small pond lying 
at the foot of Mount Pitt about seven miles 
northeast of Fish lake, we shot a quantity 
of fat grouse, which were here very plenti- 
ful. It was at this place, too, that we saw 
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an Indian catching trout with a troll line. 
We tried fishing with hooks, and although 
there were plenty of steel-heads paddling 
about in the lake, our success was poor. 
The Indian, however, was making a killing. 
He took a fish on almost every hook he 
lifted and his small boat was half full. Evi- 
dently he had a bait which was a bonne bouche 
to the fish. We tried to discover what it 
was, but were unable to discern; then we 
asked him about it and he answered with 
“Ugh!” He understood us, but he refused 
to tell. 

About the edge of this lake in the green 
grass there were thousands of young grouse. 
They were eating huckleberries and salmon- 
berries, which grew abundantly. We gath- 
ered quantities of these fruit and indulged 
the luxury of berry pies. But the mosqui- 
toes here were exceedingly severe. There 
had been ample source of complaint on this 
score at other waters we had visited, but 
here seemed to be their metropolis, and 
though we rubbed the horses with a “dope” 
we had bought at Ashland, they were driven 
nearly frantic. We broke camp and went 
on a deer hunt. It was not a region espe- 
cially inviting to this kindof sport. It was 
a trackless wilderness of dark and broken 
lava as solid as cement under your feet, 


punctured here and there by gaunt pines 
which have squeezed their juvenile way 
through a crevice from the soil below and 
as they were nurtured into trees, burst with 
their broad bases the pavement which con- 


fined them. It is impossible to make a trail 
upon this substance, for it is hard and bar- 
ren; but someone traveling before us, 
had blazed the trees on the route to Fish 
lake, and we were able to keep our course, 
though, owing to the intensely broken char- 
acter of the way, an entire day was con- 
sumed in covering the distance of seven 
miles. 

It is dangerous territory to hunt over, 
too, this lava region, for when you get 
away from the lakes there is no water any- 
where in sight. The creeks are all dry, the 
rains all percolate through the porous sub- 
stance and are lost below. Put your ear to 
the ground and you may hear water run- 
ning in a rapid stream beneath your feet, 
but it is covered by a crust as hard as flint 
and so thick it would be folly to attempt to 
pick through it. Unless you have your 
landmarks well fixed to locate the lakes and 
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your canteens large and full, you had better 
stay out of it. 

Hunting for deer in this part of the coun- 
try is pursued in a peculiar way. It is use- 
less to move over the ground after them. 
You must let the deer do that while you 
keep still. Go to the top of some high 
rock, conceal yourself amongst the thick 
buck brush, and keep still. The silence of 
the vast and blighted area is so intense that 
you may hear even the cracking of a twig, 
I should say two hundred yards away. 
Maintain silence, and if-game is moving, 
you will be able to locate it; then you have 
only to watch your chance for a shot. If 
you have well trained dogs, they will get to 
the far side of it and move it toward you. 
Following these tactics, Mr. Beck and Doc- 
tor Patterson both killed bucks. 

Bear are plentiful in this district, and it 
would seem that they would be inimical to 
deer, but they are not. A bear would 
rather have vegetable than animal food, 
He has a sweet tooth and likes berries and 
the honey of wild bees. Some times he will 
go down to the lake and catch fish; but his 
especial provender is mast, and in autumn, 
when this begins to fall from the scrub oak 
trees, bruin begins to fatten. In this sea- 
son they were poor and thin. Mr. Beck, 
strolling upward along a rise, jumped a 
brown bear who had been lying down, doubt- 
less in a doze. He scurried up the rise, 
leaping forward in long leaps, his tail to 
Mr. Beck. He had not gone far when he 
shook up a buck, which started in a lively 
scamper toward the summit. Beck drew a 
bead on the bear, which went “ catch-r-r ” 
as the bullet took him, but he doubled the 
rise, dashed down on the other side, and 
disappeared, the buck already having hid 
among the pines. 

The party next moved past Mount Pitt, 
that dried and dead old cone, from whose 
summit, ten thousand feet in the white air, 
rolled out most of the lava. which now 
spreads over these plains. We stopped at 
Butte creek to catch seventy-five steel-head 
trout in two hours, being this time more 
fortunate in our choice of bait than before. 
Then we went up Seven Mile creek to Crater 
lake, a body of water at the top of a rise 
which lies in the basin of an old crater. 
The flies and mosquitos here were unendur- 
able, so we returned to Fort Klamath, 
where we caught quantities of Dolly Varden 
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trout and shot Douglass squirrel and mal- 
lard duck, seeing many spotted fawn on the 
vay, which, however, we did not shoot. 

It was at Fort Klamath that it might be 
said the first part of our expedition ceased. 
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BIG BUCK GCT AWAY 


The big game had not been what we had ex- 
pected, though we had seen three elk and 
the small fry was abundant enough. From 
this point we went straight to Medford on 
the railroad, where we had an appointment 
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to meet a party headed by Aleck Ireland 
and Mr. Toleman, two hunters of the old 
school, who had been upon the line between 
Washington and Idaho hunting elk, but had 
seen nothing but carriboo. They had come 
back to take us into a country where a 
party had taken out six hundred deer from 
January to July, carrying off only the 
hides, leaving the carcasses to rot where 
they had fallen, in the old time buffalo 
style. 

We had already been out a month, but 
we were glad to go to such a place, so, add- 
ing the new outfit to our own, with their 
four horses and eight bear dogs, we started 
west across the railroad, bound along the 
Illinois river, ninety miles to Game lake, a 
little splotch of water lying twenty-five 
miles from the ocean. 

This region was hilly, thick with pines, 
here and there a clearing covered with 
berry bushes heavy with their clusters of 
ripe fruit.. Fairly into the country Toleman 
and Ireland started to find elk. They could 
see signs of none, so they turned their at- 
tention to deer, with the result that they 
killed fifteen the first day. The next day 
Doctor Patterson, an excellent shot and old 
time hunter, his brother, and Messrs. Tole- 
man and Beck, killed nineteen does and 
bucks. The deer were in exceedingly fine 
condition, fat and plump, brimming with 
spirit, which threw plenty of excitement 
into the sport. 

All hands rested a day in camp, then 
started in for another breezy hunt. At 
dusk of that day we had seventeen new 
deer. The party divided up into three com- 
panies; that of Mr. Beck went down along 
a backbone of hills into a fine country. As 
the photographer moved along, three fat 
bucks jumped at intervals ahead of his 
horses. Two does appeared later. Mr. 
Beck had five when camp was pitched that 
afternoon, and Mr. Toleman and Doctor 
Patterson had eleven, sixteen in all, to be 
strung up at night by the fetlocks and 
have their pictures taken early next morn- 
i 


ng. 
On the following day the company started 
back to the main camp; the horses, heavily 
laden with deer, pulled up at dusk in the 
grove amongst the grand old pines where 
was fixed the rendezvous for the main body 
of the company. The party had stopped on 
the way to cut downa honey tree; it was an 
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old hollow pine which the wild bees had 
stored nearly full of honey. The saddle- 
bags were filled with this, about one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds being secured, and 
about two gallons of beautiful strained 
honey going to waste in getting it out. 
We covered our heads with mosquito net- 
ting and were thus able to get at the 
sweets regardless of the insects. It was 
amusing to observe Herman Fick, one of 
the old party and a long-time mountaineer, 
in his work of getting this honey out of 
the trunk. Regardless of the presence of 
bees, he simply reached his long arm up the 
hollow and pulled out the honey by hand- 
fuls. When a bee stung his hand he would 
pull it out, withdraw the stinger, fling it 
away, and turn again to work as if nothing 
had occurred. 

The old hunters had pursued the killing 
of game so long that their sense of sport in 
such activities had been dulled, and they 
did not hunt much, but stayed mostly in 
camp, attending to things there. They 
skinned the deer, spread the hides to the 
sun, stripped the venison and dried it. This 
latter was done by laying the meat upon a 
wire netting suspended between two stumps 
and building a fire underit. In this manner 
we dried four hundred pounds of meat, which 
we carried back with us to Ashland. Asa 
result of our hunt we had also one hundred 
deer skins, that being the killing of the en- 
tire party, besides four bear skins, skulls, 
and horns. 

We lived in this camp, consuming bear 
steaks, venison, grouse, and fish from the 
lake, for a month, until the cooling of the 
air and occasional rains told us the season 
was drawing to a close and we had better 
get out. So we set a day for a final grand 
hunt. This was a failure, however, for rain 
set in, catching our party of three detached 
from the main party, and we nearly died. 
For thirty-six hours we were huddled to- 
gether under little breadths of canvas strung 
beneath a great pine, our bedding wet, our- 
selves wet to the skin and miserable. When 
it lighted up sufficiently to get back to the 
main camp, we needed no second invitation 
to quit the country. On our way back Doc- 
tor Patterson killed a dear browsing in a 
clearing among one hundred and fifty acres 
of huckleberry bushes. 

We reached the railroad station of Ash- 
land without serious mishap, though some 
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of the passes were dangerous paths. A 
horse slid down the side of one and went 
rolling over the rocks for forty feet below. 
Happily he was loaded with skins, which 
defended him from the sharp rocks, and 
with much difficulty he was got out unin- 
jured. Further on Ireland showed us where 
he had lost a pack mule. The animal had 
a habit of wandering out of the trail, and 
when he did his dog would snap at his heels 
and move him back into it again, the mule 
picking up his gait as he did so. It hap- 
pened that this occurred just before they 
reached a V in the trail which lapped around 
a projection of the mountain. A sharp turn 
is necessary at the apex of the V and this 
the mule, owing to the inertia of his gait, 
was unable to make. He tried to brace 


himself when he saw the edge of the preci- 
pice and the hundred and fifty feet of per- 
pendicular rock which it overhung, but it 
was impossible to stop, and over he went 
and down the chasm he crashed, the most 
mashed up mass of mule the human eye ever 
looked upon. 


After three months of hunting we pulled 
into Ashland. There we sold our meat for 
twenty cents per pound, realizing a sum 
which well paid the professionals for their 
attendance upon us, whilethe hides brought 
a dollar each. The horns could find no mar- 
ket, so we abandoned these, while, with a 
few mementoes of the season’s sport, we 
took leave of our mountain friends and 
boarded the train for California. 


LAST CHANCE CABIN 


A LOVE STORY 


By MARGARET SHERWOOD 


UPPOSE we name it,” said the man, 
his voice breaking in the mid- 
dle of a short laugh, “Last 
Chance Cabin.” 

His wife looked beyond him 
to the great red cliff, seven 
hundred feet of perpendicular 





rock, on the east, then toward 
the broken foot-hills on the west. Her ears 
were full of the sound of the swift river. 

““T want to go in,” she said. 

They left their horse in the narrow road 
and picked their way down to the one- 
storied house, crouching close to the slop- 
ing river bank. Ragged weeds grew by the 
door and pressed against the broken window- 
panes. A snake lay curled upon the sill. 
Inside the rough board floor was red with 
mud that had oozed down from higher 
ground. With the mud were mingled old 
shoes, discarded garments, and bits of plas- 
ter from the smoke-blackened walls. 

“You can never stand this, Mary,” said 
the man vehemently. “Come away. I'll 


let you kill yourself for me by inches in any 
other place, but I draw the line at this.” 

The woman stepped through the mud on 
the floor of her new home to her husband’s 
side. She did not look at the moist red 
stains on her delicate feet. 

“TI can stay anywhere with you,” she said, 
“and I cannot stay anywhere without you.” 

All the romantic love of a Southern girl 
was in her face. The steady look in her 
brown eyes contrasted strangely with the 
restless gray light in his. Only the tight- 
ening of her lips betrayed the suffering 
caused by smoke and dirt. 

Her husband stooped and kissed her. 

“But, O Harold!” she cried, not seeing 
the working of his face, “ what will become 
of Langdon? I do not mind for myself, 
really I do not, but think of the baby in this 


te 


Rocky Mountain wilderness! 


“Come here, you heir-apparent to the 
throne of rattle-snakes, you prince of 


“1” 


prairie-dogs! 
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LAST CHANCE CABIN 


Harold Norton swung his three-year-old 
child up on his shoulder and started with 
his milking-pail for the barn. His wife 
stood in the doorway and watched with a 
smile that yellow head above the brown. 
The old merry irony had come back. Har- 
old was almost happy again. But there was 
the child. The mother sighed as she turned 
to make ready her supper. 

If anything less had been at stake, Mary 
Norton could not have endured her life. 
She had scrubbed the floor of their hut. 
She had vainly tried to whiten its grimy 
walls. She had learned to manage hammer 
and ax, as well as broom and scrubbing 
brush. 

“If you had married some one else you 
might never have discovered your latent 
talent for driving nails,” her husband said 
to her as she helped him shingle the roof of 
the new stable. He had a fashion of mak- 
ing jokes to cover real concern. 

Mrs. Norton’s face grew brown. Her 
hands were rough. She gloried in discom- 
fort endured for the man whose slightest 
touch brought back always the old thrill. 
But her mind was always full of anxiety for 
Langdon. If he should grow up with coarse 
tastes! For him she washed and sewed and 


ironed. He led a dainty baby life in his 


wild home. The gently-bred woman suf- 
fered when her son’s cheek, resting against 
her knee, touched the rough fabric that she 
wore. 

Her life was full of fear. One day arat- 
tlesnake crawled across the floor, close to 
the child. One night the face of an Indian 
lookedsuddenly through the unglazed kitchen 
window facing the cliff. 

““My son,” the father would say in jest, 
as he started for his day’s work ina distant 
part of the ranch, “if Rain-in-the-Face or 
Big Bear attack the cabin, protect your 
mother.” 

Then the mother looked at the child’s fair 
hair and thought of Indian stories that she 
had heard. Once a murderer slept upon her 
floor. At night she listened to the wild 
chorus of the coyotes and the cry of the 
mountain lion. The ceaseless rushing of 
the river took into its sound the foreboding 
of her dreams. 

Through all the discomfort and the fear 
she said to herself, “For Harold.” Her 
husband’s honor was at stake, and the game 
was worth the playing. His failure in bus- 
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iness had left heavy debts to pay. In the 
discouragement that followed that failure 
he had fallen back into certain habits of 
dissipation, overcome but unforgotten. It 
was she who had suggested the pioneer life. 
Sheep-farming in Colorado was profitable. 
In the isolation, she said to herself, Harold 
would win back his lost self-control. 

It was a desperate measure, but it was 
not without hope. Now and then the wife’s 
fears vanished. Subtle influences of sky 
and sunlight brought her short seasons of 
peace. The whirr of wings of wild doves 
in the valley; the sweet insistent song of 
the meadow-lark; the flight in the glad air 
of strange birds, and the light at sundown 
on the face of the red cliff, brought her 
sudden promises of better things. 

Tonight it was dark when Harold came 
with the milk. A tallow candle lighted the 
supper table. Langdon, who was happy 
with the happiness of three years in a life 
of flowers, sunshine, and dirt, laughed over 
his supper, then went to sleep with his 
curly head upon his saucer. 

“Tt has been a success,” Harold said, 
looking across the table, with its coarse 
china and earthenware. “Last Chance 
Cabin has been a success. We can pay two 
hundred dollars on the debt this year. And 
I ’m a man again. It is all your doing, 
Mary.” 

His wife, who had risen to remove the 
dishes, came to stand at his side. She 
looked down at her patched dress and broken 
shoes. 

“T am blessed among women,” she said 
softly. Then the troubled look came back 
to her face, for the child awoke and cried. 


The next morning mother and child stood 
at the door of the cabin to watch the father 
ride away. He was driving some cattle to 
the nearest village, eleven miles distant, to 
be shipped to the East: Far down the 
rocky path that the settlers called the Deaf 
and Dumb road the rider stopped and kissed 
his hand. 

His wife waved her apron gayly. The 
memory of his words last night still made 
her glad. 

“You will be back by three?” she had 
said as he mounted. 

Harold’s mood had changed. He looked 
down with the old, helpless, resigned expres- 
sion of the weak. 
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“ As fate will have it,” he answered. 

Mary Norton came nearer and laid her 
cheek against the horse’s mane. 

“Our troubles are almost over,” she 
said. 

But the man knew better. 

The Deaf and Dumb road carried him out 
of the sight of the cottage. At the last 
glimpse he sighed, then urged his horse 
over the stony road into a canter. 

«Tf Mary were n’t so good I should n’t 
care so much,” he muttered. “I’ve held 
out about as long as I can.” 

Then he thought of the boy. 

“Poor little beggar!” he said, “ fore- 
doomed to failure.” 


That night he came home swaying in the 
saddle, half-intoxicated. 

“Last night I was a genuine K. G.,” he 
said to his wife, who shrank from him as 
he entered the kitchen, “a Keeley gradu- 
ate. And now—?” 


Six times the sun-flowers had been yellow 
in the valley; six times the white petals of 
the Rocky Mountain poppy had waved upon 
the wind. Often Mary Norton’s eyes fol- 
lowed the high walls, on the one side steep 
and savage, on the other, gray-green slopes, 
to the end of the valley where the walls 
shut like a gate behind her. 

For in the battle of souls she was near 
defeat. Harold’s ride that day down the 
Deaf and Dumb road had been a turning 
point in their lives. Only a few neglected 
sheep and cattle roved now over the steep 
acres of their ranch. House and out- 
buildings were again falling into decay. 
And she no longer knew her husband. He 
was slipping away from her into a gradually 
coarsening kind of dissipation. His sense 
of shame had come between them, and he 
treated her with distant courtesy, as if she 
were a stranger. Of himself he spoke with 
a fatalistic irony more cruel than harsh 
words toward himself could have been. 

“You are defeated, my dear,” he said 
one day. “You are plucky, but, like all 


great generals, you must know when you 
are beaten. Go back Hast and think of me 
now and then as your lost field.” 


His remorse, his struggles, his penitence, 
he kept to himself. 

In the savage country by the side of the 
desolate river, under the blank sky, the 


woman fought her battle, alone, unhelped. 
Love for her child began to wage fierce 
war with her love for her husband. The 
vague fears in regard to the boy had 
changed to a great dread. Here every in- 
fluence fought against her. The rough life 
had already left traces upon him. Poverty 
would rob him of the education due her 
son. 

“Take that child and go East,” Harold 
said one day, after a protracted cow-boy 
revel. “Do what you can with him. It’s 
no use. You took me for-better or worse, 
but not for the worst. And the worst is 
coming.” 

The suggestion lingered in her mind, a 
constant temptation. Should a life so full 
of promise be sacrificed for a ruined life? 
The romantic love for her husband had given 
way to its sternconsequence. Love was no 
longer an emotion. It was a task to be 
performed. Against her own clear-sighted- 
ness she fought hard for her old illusion. 
At times the passion of motherhood arose 
in protest. Did not common-sense morality 
tell her to save her child? 

Then her old feeling for Harold would 
come back like a wave. She smiled over 
the ideals of her girlhood. Marriage had 
not been like her thought of it, but perhaps 
it had been better. In its self-merging she 
had lost the selfishness of longing to carry 
out her own ideals. And Harold was still 
Harold. The sense of responsibility for 
emotion once felt was strong within her. 

No, she would stay. The child was young, 
and he must take the chances. Nature was 
sane. 


“Harold!” 

There was no answer. 

* Harold!” 

* What do you want?” 

“T wish to speak with you.” 

““May I inquire why you choose this par- 
ticular moment?” 

“Because ” — the woman’s voice was full 
of pleading — “‘ because I cannot wait.” 

“For the simple reason that my hay is 
waiting to be brought in and that a shower 
is coming?” 

Mary Norton came out to the wooden 
bench in front of the house where her hus- 
band was sitting in the hot sunshine. In 
the road Langdon was riding his burro, King 
Xerxes. 
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“Get a move on you, you — —,” shouted 
the child, beating the animal with his tiny 
whip. 

“Don’t, Langdon,” begged his mother. 
She stood before her husband in the bright 
noonday light, all the fine wrinkles showing 
in her faded skin. 

“Dear,” she said, “I want to talk with 
you about going away.” 

“Are you planning to go away?” sneered 
her husband. “If I can be of any service, 
don’t hesitate to call on me.” 

The woman was frightened. Harold had 
never been like that before. 

“ Harold,” she begged, her voice broken 
with rising sobs, “let us go away and start 
over again. Come with me somewhere up 
in the mountains. It will be easier in a 
new place to live and be good.” 

Hot blood rushed into the man’s face. 

“D—nit!” he shouted. “‘D—n the whole 
business! I’ve made all the fresh starts | 
intend to make. If it had n’t been for your 
exasperating goodness I’d be better at this 
minute.” 


In the warm afternoon air Mary Norton 
sat, looking idly out of the kitchen window 
toward the cliffs. Flies buzzed among the 


unpainted rafters, and through the open 
window came now and then the hum of a 
wasp or bumble bee. The woman had dropped 
her sewing. She sat with her roughened 
hands folded, a listless, feminine droop in 


her shoulders. Above her thin, pathetic 
face her hair was parted meekly. 

The cliff bore no promise for the future 
written in sunlight at the top. It was but 
a mass of brute stone and dirt, shutting her 
away from her old world. 

A thunder shower came over the valley. 
The clouds hung in long delicate fringes 
over the hills. Swift lightning darted 
through them. Suddenly the sun shone out 
and a gorgeous rainbow spanned the stream. 
The sunlight gleamed through drops of fall- 
ing rain. Thelow, mournful coo of the wild 
dove sounded through the warm air. 

The woman sat gazing at the changing 


beauty of the afternoon with blank eyes. 
The strained resolve of long years had broken 
under a last wrench. Surely her husband’s 


brutal words had set her free. Her duty 
was to Langdonand — _ Tears trickled down 
the faded cheeks, for the woman knew that 
the suffering of the primal curse had come 


again upon her. Another life was stirring 
close to her hopeless heart. 


“Langdon,” said his mother quietly as 
the child came running in at half past four. 
“T am going away. Will you come with 
me?” 

“Where to?” asked the child, wiping his 
mouth with his gingham shirt sleeve. He 
was eating bread and butter. 

“East, to Virginia, to your uncles and 
aunts.” 

“When?” 

“Tonight.” 

“Now?” cried Langdon, throwing his 
bread crust away. 

“ Yes.” 

“Ts papa coming? How are we going?” 

“We are going to walk to the train. 
Papa cannot come now, but he wants us to 
go. He isn’t coming home to supper, so 
you and I will have a lunch and start.” 

Langdon deliberated for a minute. Then 
he touched the whip that he held firmly in 
his little brown hand. 

“T ’ll come,” he said, “if 1 can take King 
Xerxes.” 

The mother made ready a supper, then 
packed a luncheon. She put a few clothes 
together in a bundle. 

“Has papa got any supper?” asked the 
boy, between his great mouthfuls of bread 
and milk. 

“Yes, he was going to Mr. Riley’s. Now 
come and help pack. King Xerxes must 
carry our bundles,” said the mother gayly. 

The boy climbed upon the donkey’s back, 
then sprang to the ground. 

“You must ride,” he said. 
all the way.” 

The mother promised to ride if she grew 
weary. They started down the Deaf and 
Dumb road. The child sat, laughing, be- 
tween the bundles slung across King Xer- 
xes’ back. Mary Norton looked at her son 
with pride. He was a bonny, fair-haired 
lad. She thought of her sheltered future, 
when he should have grown tall and strong. 
They could reach the station long before 


the eleven o'clock train that would take 
them to Denver. She had money enough 
for the trip East. Harold would probably 
not come home that night. Tomorrow they 
would be leaving Denver. Harold had told 
her to go. 

King Xerxes walked slowly. There was 


“T can walk 
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no hurry. It was but ten miles to the sta- 
tion. At the end of the valley Mary Nor- 
ton stopped to look back. Low clouds hung 
behind the cliffs of red rock, dark, ominous, 
forbidding. They left the river valley, and 
down a stony path, entered the next glade. 
Here was broken moorland, shut in by walls 
of fantastic, jagged rock. The contorted 
shapes looked like the work of an uncertain 
mind, unaware of its own purposes. 

It was right, the woman said. The risk 
was too great even for one child. She 
quickened her pace. 

“Tt ’s getting dark,” cried Langdon glee- 
fully. “You must ride now. I can take 
care of you!” 

So the mother, riding the donkey, her 
boy trudging at her side, went down the 
glade in the fading light into the dusk. They 
heard the late notes of the lark. The last 
clouds faded over the silent hills. Shadows 
came to meet them over the gray, sage- 
covered swells of moorland. Dusky wings 
of bat or prairie owl flitted before them in 
the path. 

Langdon walked bravely on. He had no 
voice for speaking. The mother was busy 
with her thoughts. Once King Xerxes, 
tried by the dusk and the unfamiliar ways, 
lifted up his voice and brayed. The child 
laughed aloud. The mother did not hear. 

She was doing right, she kept saying to 





herself, yet in that deserted home was a 
man for whom there was no hope without 
her. Then, back from her clear idea of 
what she ought to do, her mind went blun- 
dering along the ways of simple human 
instinct. Would good come from the newer, 
stronger love if she were false to the old? 

Stars were out over the valley. All about, 
the rolling hills and hollows were shadowy, 
mysterious. The station was only three 
miles away. 


“*To hell it reacheth, so ’t is love at all,’ ” 


Mary Norton said softly to herself. 


Late that night Mary Norton lifted her 
sleeping child from the donkey at her cabin 
door. A faint light shone through the 
window. She opened the door softly. On 
the floor lay her husband, asleep. A lantern 
burned at his side. He had evidently started 
to search for her. She could see that he 
had been drinking. 

She half dragged, half carried the drowsy 
boy to his bed, then came back and looked 
down at her husband with a great compas- 
sion in her eyes. 

The creaking of the bedroom door roused 
the sleeper. 

“Don’t go, Mary,” he muttered, as he 
threw an arm over his head. “Give me — 
one more chance.” 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE GREAT TOE 


A STUDY IN EVOLUTION 


By DOCTOR EUGENE MURRAY-AARON 


‘THE great toe is perhaps the most char- 

acteristic member in the human 
structure. It is the fulcrum on which is 
based the system of levers whereby we walk, 
and very naturally, as man is the most highly 
perfected of the two-legged animals, this 
fulcrum is in him the most perfect of its 
kind. The man-like apes, such as the chim- 
panzee, the gorilla, and the orang-utan, in 
which all four of the extremities bear their 
share of the weight in locomotion and have 
prehensile or grasping powers, do not walk 
directly on the flat of the feet as we do; 
and as a consequence, their great toes re- 
tain much of the thumb-like nature belong- 
ing to that organ in the lower monkeys. It 
is therefore, taken by many, at a hasty 
glance, as a prime difference between men 
and the creature next to him that he is de- 
void of prehension, the grasping power, in 
his feet and has to a marked degree the 
ability to walk on the flat of his feet and 
make his great toe give that spring to his 
step which is necessary in easy and grace- 
ful walking. But this difference is much 
discredited as a mark of separation of man 
and the gorilla, by reason of the great num- 
bers of “connecting links.” If in the higher 
apes the toe did not show signs of begin- 
ning to teke on the walking attributes, and 
if in the man there was not plainly discern- 
ible traces of muscular and other structure 
indicative that once the human toe was a 
prehensile organ, and if, further, there 
were not found many savages and not a few 
semi-civilized peoples with a certain amount 
of grasping power in the big toe, the prob- 
lem would be far more simple. 

As a matter of fact, the marked differ- 
ence between the thumb-toe on the hind- 
foot of a spider monkey and the great toe 
of a human being whose ancestors have for 
years gone booted or shod, is fanciful, not 
actual. For between them stand a long 
line of higher monkeys and lower men in 
which the change from one to the other is 
clearly indicated. By this it is not to be 
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understood that we are to jump at the con- 
clusion of man’s derivation from monkeys; 
no scientific evolutionist has or does teach 
exactly this. We are simply to understand 
that man’s ancestors have at one time, 
monkey-like, gone on all fours; while the 
higher monkeys are even now acquiring the 
erect position. Darwin has summed this all 
up in the two following sentences: 


If it is of advantage for man to stand firm on his 
feet and have his arms and hands free, of which from 
his pre-eminent success in life there can be no doubt, 
I can see no reason why it should not have been ad- 
vantageous to the progenitors of man to have become 
more and more erect or bipedal. . . . It accords 
with the principle of the division of physiological 
labor, prevailing throughout the animal kingdom, that 
as the hands became perfected for prehension the 
feet should have become perfected for support and 
locomotion, 


When it dawned on primitive man or his 
ancestors, back in those dim days, that in 
the erect position he had both hands free 
to hurl missiles at an ememy, or to use a 
club upon him, and at the same time was in 
a much better position to see and ward off 
an attack, at that moment the extreme 
grasping powers of the foot were doomed 
to slow extinction and its walking qualities 
to as gradual development. 

It is a mistake to think, as some people 
do, that the present usefulness of the great 
toe for anything but walking, as seen to the 
greatest degree in North European races or 
their derivatives, is solely due to the stiffen- 
ing of it under the confinement of the mod- 
ern shoe. It is well nigh as useless in the 
American Indian, driven by stress of climate 
to a nomadic life and much walking, as it 
is in his white conqueror. His near cousins 
in tropical America, on the contrary, allowed 
by a genial climate to live a life of indo- 
lence, have almost as strong a grasping 
power in the toe as has the African negro 
or the aboriginal Australian. The habit of 
walking erect, and that only, has brought 
about the change. 
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It is a universally accepted theory that 
upon the embyro of an animal may be found 
written in unmistakable anatomical char- 
acter, if we but look with sufficient care, 
the record of the stages through which its 
ancestors have come by the gradual changes 
of development. Therefore we are not sur- 
prised to be told by Professor Jeffries Wy- 
man that in the very immature human em- 
byro may be found a stage where the great 
great toe is shorter than the others, as in 
the case of our thumb, and where, instead 
of being parallel to the other toes, it pro- 
jects at an angle from the side of the foot, 
thus corresponding to the permanent con- 
dition of this part in true monkeys. 

How permanent the effects of long ages 
of use are, and how easily those of centuries 
of disuse are overcome, is well illustrated by 
those malformed individuals known to the 
anatomist as ectromeles,-— born without the 
upper limbs. These soon learn to use their 
feet as though they were hands, easily util- 
izing them in eating, drinking, writing, play- 
ing musical instruments, and even, as in a 
recently famous case, in skilful modeling in 
clay. Examination shows that in such cases, 
while the thumb-like position of the toe can- 
not be acquired, by reason of the inflexible 
structure of the bones of the foot, muscular 
powers long dormant or atrophied are soon 
called into play, and a gripping power and 
a nicety of touch are acquired that are al- 
most marvelous. 

Many savage or semi-savage tribes have 
retained the grasping power in the great 
toe to a considerable degree, and the uses 
they make of it are novel and interesting. 
Visitors to the World’s Fair at Chicago had 
opportunity to study this in the Dahomeyans 
of the Midway Plaisance, though they are 
now much modified by four or five years life 
in Paris. These savages had a habit of 
placing a fow! near the foot, grasping the 
neck firmly between the great and the sec- 
ond toes, and while thus holding it, reach- 
ing down and killing it by pulling its head 
off with their fingers. One of them could 
pick his teeth with a tooth-pick held between 
the toes, and another picked up a coin from 
the ground quite as well with his feet as 
with his hands. The latter feat is not at all 
uncommon among the negroes of our South- 
ern States; while the same method of chicken- 
killing was used by a negro cook that I had 
in the West Indies. 


Sailing across the bay from Port Royal to 
Kingston, Jamaica, my skipper proved him- 
self a whole crew by steering with one hand, 
holding one sail sheet with the other, and 
holding another by the rope passed between 
his toes. The perfect ease with which he 
could let the rope run through the toes and 
suddenly check it by the pressure of the 
great toe against its neighbor, was a reve- 
lation to one who: himself has had soft corns 
caused by a gentle rubbing of the toes to- 
gether. This is a common method of man- 
aging a sail boat in the Celebes and Philip- 
pines, as it is also among some of the Caribs 
of the Orinoco river. 

On the Mosquito coast of Central America 
the Mosquito Indians are adepts in basket 
work, turning out strong and neat baskets 
at a rate that is surprising when compared 
with all the other processes common to the 
workers in that drowsy climate. It is less 
surprising, however, after one has seen with 
what dexterity both feet are pressed into 
service, and how much of the work they ac- 
complish. I have stood and watched this 
work as done by a skilful basket-maker, and 
it was impossible to see that either hand or 
either foot was given a preference over the 
other. Whichever chanced to be least en- 
gaged was used next, and whichever it was, 
the work appeared to progress with the same 
regularity and dispatch. In Senegal the 
weavers of fabrics are gifted in a like man- 
ner, and Theophile Gautier is authority for 
the statement that he has seen Arabs using 
their toes in making lacework, braids, and 
edging. 

In common with their East Indian rela- 
tives, the coolie laborers who are brought 
to the West Indies and Demarara are very 
skilful in the manufacture of bracelets, ear 
and ankle rings, bangles, and small jewelry, 
from silver or gold. Give one of these sil- 
versmiths a few small coins, and for one half 
of them he will fashion from the other half 
almost anything that the metal is adapted 
to. And this will be done with surprising 
skill and in a bewilderingly short time. 
Among some of them, especially among the 
Cingalese, I have frequently observed that 
the gripping power in the great toe stood 
them in good stead. One of them, on a 
banana plantation near Port Antonio, Ja- 
maica, made for me a silver lizard, to mount 
on the handle of an orange-wood paper cut- 
ter, fashioning it from shilling-pieces. Dur- 
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ing the brazing-on of the legs and much of 
the engraving, the work was held, almost as 
in a vice, between the great and second toe. 
So, too, the Bengalese wood-turner guides 
and steadies his chisels and gouges with his 
great toe, while, in a sitting position, he 
drives the piece to be turned with a bow- 
string held in one hand, with the other aid- 
ing in guiding the tool. Very delicate work 
in ivory and hard wood is thus done with 
great precision, the accuracy and nicety of 
the movements of the tools under the con- 
trol by the toes being truly marvelous. 

The negroes of the West Indies use the 
great toe constantly in climbing. Several 
years ago, while spending some time at one 
of the famous resorts in Jamaica, | had an 
opportunity to observe the skill with which 
the black women, who doa great part of the 
menial labor, carried stone, mortar, and 
other building materials, on their heads to 
the top of a five-story tower, in a part of 
the hotel not then finished. Much of the 
unerring accuracy with which they (women 
and girls) chased each other up and down 
the long ladders, with heavy loads skilfully 
poised on their woolly pates, was due to the 
firmness with which they grasped each rung 
of the ladders with the great toe. They did 
not place the ball or the hollow of the foot 
on the rung, but the groove at the juncture 
of the great toe with the body of the foot; 
and they held fast by making the back of 
the other toes afford the other gripping sur- 
face. In much the same way the Abyssin- 
ian native cavalry grasp the stirrup. And 
I have seen a one-armed Santo Domingan 
black, astride the near ox in the wheel yoke, 
guiding a lead mule witha rein held between 
his great and second toes, while his only 
arm was devoted to cracking his teamster’s 
whip. 

The negro carriers in some of the Bahama 
islands are especially expert in picking any- 
thing up with the great toe. This they do 
not only by pinching the subject between 
it and its neghbor, but by curling the great 
toe downwards, so that the object is caught 
in the bend of the first joint, thereby ex- 
hibiting a muscular power well-nigh dead 
in most whites. It is not at all uncommon 
to meet those who without slacking can 
thus find and pick up a three penny piece 
(smaller than our dimes) and convey it into 
the hand without in the least endangering 
the two bunches of bananas, the filled water 





jar, or other burden, borne on the head. 
The Maya natives of Yucatan are quite ex- 
pert in handling small objects in this way, 
and some of them exhibit considerable skill 
in throwing stones and pebbles with the 
great toe. In the harbor of Port au Prince, 
Haiti, the ebony gamins swim out to the 
vessel eager to dive for the smallest coins 
that the passengers may throw overboard. 
Often they come to the surface with the 
coin grasped by the great toe, with which 
they claim to have picked it off the bottom. 
They at least experience no trouble in hold- 
ing it firmly while swimming in the semi- 
sewage of which the water of their harbor 
is composed. 

One of the oddest sights I have ever seen 
was that presented by a half-breed bird- 
collector who had a large contract for skins 
and feathers with a London house that cat- 
ered to the depraved tastes of the wearers 
of feather-trimmed millinery. He was 
camped not far from the shore of Samana bay, 
Santo Domingo, and when I first visited him 
he was sitting on a wide board with a great 
owl between his feet, which were up in front 
of him. As he cut the skin from the 
flesh he gently drew it away by the grip of 
his great and second toes. This gave him 
his left hand (of great value in taxidermy) 
free, and was, he told me, his usual pro- 
cedure. 

All are acquainted with the exploits of 
those armless wonders, usually born so, who 
perform the most diffcult feats of art or 
technical skill with their feet. One of the 
most remarkable of these was presented to 
the society of Anthropology of France by 
Doctor Regnault. Infantile paralysis had 
resulted in atrophy or stunting of the arms. 
Up to his twentieth year he had supplied 
the want of hands by the mouth, even to 
the extent of filling the position of regis- 
trar and doing all his writing with a pen 
held in his teeth. Then at twenty, he began 
to practise with his feet, for the purpose 
of exhibiting himself as a phenomenon, and 
within three years he had reached a degree 
of skill where he could even play an excel- 
lent game of billiards, notwithstanding the 
fact that a club foot had necessitated an 
orthopedic shoe. 

’ Laxity of articulations in the lower limhs, 
especially of the thigh and instep, aid in the 
acquirement of such powers as these, but 
the primary consideration is to develop by 
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practise the grasping or prehensile power 
of the great toe. At first it appears to the 
subject that there are no such muscles 
within the foot as are needed for this act, 
or that, if they are there, their connection 
with the brain must be most imperfect, so 
creat is the difficulty of acquiring such 
mental control, usually an unconscious one, 
as we have over the thumbs and fingers. 
Yet continued practise invariably proves 
that both the muscular and nervous systems 
required are simply dormant; and the toe 
is soon awakened into a renewal of the ac- 
tivity belonging to it in ancestral times. 

A recent notable example of the develop- 
opment is that of the young woman now 
famous in London for the beautiful and 
very faithful busts and other works of the 
modeler’s art she has executed with her 
feet. Being armless, she depends mainly 
on the delicacy of touch and accuracy of 
movement in the great toe. There is now 
living on the East Side of New York a man 
who lost both arms at the elbow while quite 
young, but who has for years supported 
himself by penmanship of a high order of 
merit, such as engrossing diplomas and fill- 
ing out certificates. The sandals worn by 
Hindus illustrate well how instinctive is 
the grasping power of the great toe among 
them. They are usually made of hard wood, 
elaborately engraved and provided with an 
ivory button, which, coming between the 
great and second toe and having a cap 
which bears upon the top of these toes, is 
the sole means of retaining the sandal in 
place. Yet with this seemingly insecure 
footwear the Hindu manages to get about 
quite rapidly. 

These examples show how readily a lost 
or disused power may be recalled into use- 
fulness. On the other hand. those Chinese 
women who retard the development of the 
foot until it is dwarfed and atrophied beyond 
the possibility of use, illustrate how easy it 
is to lose such powers. If the bandaging of 
the feet is kept up rigorously for two years, 
some of the flesh will have sloughed away, 
perhaps even one or two toes will have fallen 
off, and the whole leg from the knee down 
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will have become little more than the mere 
bones covered with skin. The foot is prac- 
tically dead and incapable of pain; and if 
the bandaging began early enough, will go 
into a slipper one inch wide by three inches 
long. There is no possibility of ever again 
developing the muscular system of a foot so 
abused. 

These examples of the quick recovery of 
atrophied muscular power, or of the rapid 
destruction of such power, must not be taken 
as a proof that the transition from four- 
handed monkeys to bipedal apes or to prim- 
itive man, can have been a rapid one. The 
acquirement of a character in an individual 
by education may be the work of but a few 
years; in a race by inheritance, the product 
of many tediousages. Thedeft-toed maker 
of busts will bear children like those of 
women around her, with no _ perceptible 
peculiarity in the feet, as will also the Chi- 
nese mother who is herself unable to walk 
unaided. 

Further than this, it must not be forgot- 
ten that while man in either an aboriginal 
state or under the education of stern neces- 
sity shows a certain degree of the power 
lodged in the feet of the man-like apes, that 
power has been so disused in its fulness that 
the bony structure of his feet is now such 
that at best he can only exert a pinching 
power with the great toe against its neigh- 
bor. That toe is no longer placed so as to 
be in opposition to the bulk of the foot and 
capable of the same sort of grasping as is 
the thumb. But much as the man-like apes 
differ from man in this and other particu- 
lars, it is plain to the conscientious anato- 
mist that they differ still more from the 
true four-handed monkeys. The gorilla, 
chimpanzee, orang-utan, gibbon, and their 
near allies, are today classed with man in 
the bimana (two-handed) and not with the 
spider monkeys, capuchins, cebuses, and 
their relatives, in the quadrumana (four- 
handed) mammals, which amply illustrates 
how important a factor in the classification 
of the animal world is the decline and fall 
of the great toe and the changes allied 
thereto. 
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ODE TO THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


RIVER rolling through these sunset lands, 
From many a frozen peak and unseen glade, 
By cataract and palisade, 
And plunging out between this shore’s wide-parted sands 
Long miles in the Pacific’s swell, 
To him that loves thee well 
Thy beauty never pales, 
Thy music never fails 
To wake an answering string. 
Then let him now a humble tribute bring 
Into the happy, hospitable realms of song, 
That the true-hearted dwellers there 
May hear the praises that to thee belong — 
Thy flood so clear and strong 
And give thee welcome rare 
Where love and honor wait for all things good and fair. 
Too long thou hast remained unsung, 
Too long, alas! unknown, 
Where lyres to lofty strains are strung 
Round Beauty’s sacred throne. 


The Rhine is not more beautiful than thou 
When April’s sun reddens these banks of green, 
And crystal depths between; 
To Hudson’s hills this cloven mountain’s brow 
Is giant among pygmies; and the Rhone, 
Where Chillon’s moonlight shone, 
Mirrors no crags like these, 
Or cloudland-pillaring trees. 


But rather let me stand at day’s decline 
Where, down some vista through the everlasting hills, 
Th’ eternal snows of Hood or Helens shine, 
While the round moon fills, 








ODE TO THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


Peering above the Cascades’ darkening line. 
Or where Multnomah’s mighty fall, 
A thousand feet in thundering flow, 
In echo of the ocean’s mournful call, 
Plunges over its precipitous wall 
To the resounding shore below. 
And when within the booming harbor bar, 
The tide is at its flood in the broad bay, 
And sunset, flying over seas from far, 
Paints, with celestial ray, 
The myriad sails that glimmer near and far away, 
The dingy fisher’s boat 
Turns into fairyland afloat, 
As One who walked by Galilee 
Long, long ago, 
Touched the fisher’s homely toil and made it glow 
Through all the years that are to be. 


A century has reached its close 
Since by the shore Vancouver sailed, 
And still Cape Disappointment shows 
The stream he sought to find, but failed. 
And so from these twin headlands fair 
No British fortress frowns today, 
As where Gibraltar’s bulwarks glare, 
Or where Esquimalt’s mortars bray. 
No king here holds his sway. 
The God of Nations loved these waters well. 
Thy flood, Columbia, shall sink and swell, 
Where peace and freedom dwell; 
With church unfettered, with the public school, 
Beneath that country’s flag in which the governed rule. 


Life is before us here in this new land, 
While Rome and Greece are facing toward the past; 
Thy history, my river, must be planned, 
Thy destiny’s ship be manned, 
By men today who struggle hard and fast 
For place and power and with temptations old. 
Pray that they look on thee; 
Their purpose — may it rise, e’en as these torrents bold, 
Their faith as these unchanging snows serene, 
Their love and honor bright and free 
As these thy banks and groves of green. 
Pray that by this sunset shore, 
Forevermore, 
The impious hand, the traitor’s heart, 
Shall have no part; 
That when the storm of danger flies, 
And patriots’ souls are tried, 
Another Whitman shall arise 
And mount for Freedom’s ride. 


Ernest Bross. 
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ANNALS OF THE UPPER VALLEY 


By AGNES CRARY 


INTRODUCTORY— BRAGTON 


4 N SOME out of the way corners of 
| California, a traveler if 
blinded to natural scen- 
ery would have no slight 
difficulty in telling 
through what part of 
our country he was 
journeying. In whole 
villages he would find a 
certain smug comfort of 
neat homes, with tidied 
up front yards, all cut off 
hth the same pattern; a gen- 
ttbp an? eral air, too, of self- 

Pormig complacency equal to all 

demands of this life, or 
the next, that would announce “Ioway” 
even before the flat-footed vowels of the 
first passer by betrayed it. Other neigh- 
borhoods are English, superlatively so, just 
as a convert to the Episcopal church is noth- 
ing if not ritualistic. Down ina fold of the 
Santa Cruz mountains is a bit of Swiss Tyrol, 
and on their eastern slope lies a whole 
neighborhood of old ship captains who dis- 
cuss the prune harvest in racy terms of the 
sea. 

We have colonies, too, of all sorts, but 
these intentional variations from the ordi- 
nary type have no such flavor as those nature 
has taken a hand in herself, and among all 
the various communities, for one that has 
bred true to the old stock, and yet developed 
a life all its own, commend me to the Upper 
Valley. 

A great river runs through it, shut in by 
mountain ranges which slope farther and 
farther apart, until between them lies, not 
a valley, but a wide plain, broken in its upper 
portion by rocky buttes and ending in 
marshes where it meets the bay. Between 
the mountains and plain lies a pleasant land 
with park-like stretches of oak, and streams 
thick set with sycamore and poplar, which 
live and sing all through the dry summer 
months, fed by the inexhaustible springs of 
the Sierra. 

Three little towns, or two villages and a 
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city, as some of us prefer to say, divide this 
land among them, and mark as it were, the 
surf line of the flow of popular immigration. 
In the extreme northern end stands Miners’ 
Flat, that embodied the*rush and excite- 
ment of ’49, now tame enough, with but one 
mill running, -— and that a flour mill. Wheat- 
ville, down on the plains, receives the later 
comers, who fain would enter in, but cannot 
find room among the great holdings of 
earlier days; and Bragton, there indeed is 
the quintessence of it all, the flowering of 
the secluded life of the whole valley. 

Shut off by mountain ranges and great 
stretches of plain, it has succeeded in keeping 
itself apart from the wild hurry of our days, 
save for the railroad which, however, has 
mercy, and spares too suddenshock by sending 
all. except local traffic through in the night. 
Think of a place in which the telegraph is 
used only in case of sudden death, in which 
one would have scruples in mentioning Evo- 
lution, considering the late unpleasantness 
over the Copernican theory, in which sewing 
circles and similar affairs have not fallen 
before the victorious approach of Browning 
clubs, in which still flourish mildly clerical 
festivities “ called in their language” “ mite 
societies,” “ but in ours,”—alas, ours lacksa 
fitting term. 

The whole region round about was settled 
largely from Missouri, and into Bragton 
there gathered those who found the miner’s 
life too arduous or too uncertain, and the 


rich wheatland below the town spread- 
ing for miles about it, far more to their 


taste. Next followed thrifty souls who saw 


the value of trade at one hundred per cent 
on every miner’s dollar, and from these 
two classes come the solid residents, the 
old families. 

But why try unbeaten ways? Let us return 
to,classic paths, for we see in Bragton all 
Cesar found in Gaul, even to Orgetorix, 
“the bravest and richest of them all.” 

In the north central part of the village, 
separated by the Little Bragton on the left, 
and the Westminster catechism to north, 
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south, and east, under the long shadow of 
the Presbyterian spire, dwell the Bragtonii 
proper. Here stand the typical: homes, 
large, square white houses, set in gen- 
erous lawns broken by beds of whatever 
flower the Ladies’ Home Friend announces 
as the fashion. 

To the dwellers in these homes riches 
have come, at least to the amount of a 
comfortable competence, either by gather- 
ing in the money galore of mining days, or 
by the increasing value of the land, but 
whatever the source, this is the first, the 
great and distinguishing mark of true old 
residents, a comfortable sense of a snug 
bank account touched with complacency, 
shall I say, that all mankind, nay even more, 
all the Bragtonii, do not share in it. 

The second part of the town lies geo- 
graphically and socially a little to the left 
and below Bragton proper. The gardens 
are not so large, nor the changes in the 
flowers so numerous, but still the roses 
bloom, and the first spring days that make 
the streets a garden and the air new wine 
linger as long and soften into just such 
moonlit nights as bless the dwellers in the 
broader streets. The edges of these regions 
lap somewhat, and sometimes the elect of 
the first visit the Methodist meetings of the 
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second, though they deprecate the great 
stress laid on the feelings, or some good 
brother or sister will pray fervently that the 
sister church be not puffed up with riches 
and the pomp of this world. The children, 
too, of the districts play in amiable uncon- 
sciousness and sometimes “ the sons of God 
see the daughters of men that they are 
fair” with the same result as of yore, to 
the consequent wrath of Bragtonian mothers 
and fathers. But why talk we of fathers 
when there is such a man as “ Orgetorix.” 

But that inevitable and exasperating 
third which is neither fish nor fowl, ex- 
ists also in Bragton, geographically below 
the railroad track, socially below the low- 
est frost line, spiritually turned over to the 
Salvation Army or any other irregular body 
that would have pity upon it. Yet here 
too the grass comes up in the lanes each 
spring and the blue heavens are reflected 
in the pools left by the winter rains, and 
because there are not so many houses and 
tree-lined avenues, the whole great arch of 
the sky seems to bend more broadly, more 
tenderly over the people. Still that is only 
a matter of taste, whether one prefers the 
whole sky or a carefully selected and 
arranged for bit, between the tops of shade 
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“PILOTING LITTLE GROUPS OF WOMEN, WHOSE CAPES WERE SUGGESTIVE OF FINERY UNDERNEATH” 


I. ORGETORIX. 


ig WAS not a pleasant night to be out, for 

the wind blew from all quarters at once 
and the rain seemed fairly shot at one from 
some giant watering spray. The uptown 
crossings were black pools, lit by flickering 
lamps, but in the lower streets there were 


no lights except bobbing ianterns now and 
then, where men in rubber coats were pilot- 
ing little groups of women whose capes, 
swollen into all sorts of undue proportions, 
were suggestive of tucked up finery under- 
neath. 

Main street with its Christmas shops was 
filled with a jolly crowd, but their late pur- 
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chases of cheap toys and candy were not 
such as to call forth the provident and well- 
to-do from the long tree-lined avenue. 
Nevertheless the avenue furnished its quota 
and group after group turned the corner 
down the short drive, where through the 
rain bars of light from the windows of a 
great square house shone out into the dark- 
ness. It was not chiefly for the few guests 
who came in carriages that the porte de chaise 
at the home of Orgetorix was lighted. Brag- 
ton would have resented the inference that 
it could not all come in carriages, had it so 
desired, and tonight, indeed, the rattle of 
wheels was not infrequent, for the winter 
had been a gay one, and to many a youth 
and maid the going in a carriage was the 
commencement of “serious intentions,” as 
we say. 

But whether we left carriage or only rub- 
bers at the door, once within, there seemed 
few who did not feel a sudden distrust of their 
own acquaintance with a dress suit, as Hor- 
ace piloted us to dressing room or parlor. 
He wore his every night, while ours, — the 
faint odor of camphor or cedar closet was 
even more pervasive than its steady disre- 
gard on our part. It used to seem that we 
were having a full dress rehearsal, and a lit- 
tle anxious as to our cue, while Horace was 
having the party. Still we smiled serenely 
on each other’s best clothes and did our best. 

The lower floor was given over largely to 
office and library, now thrown open and gay 
with holly. 

_ “Come up from down below,” Mr. Larra- 
more told me, adding immediately, “I reckon 
about two bits a bunch in the city, let alone 
the express on it; may be a little cheaper, 
bein’ he got a lot of it.” 

In the library the shelf upon shelf of 
leather bound law showed the work of the 
host, and a case of tin boxes with the names 
of the neighboring great ranches, his special 
place among us. I saw one man pass by the 
door of an inner office as if the ghost of an 
evil memory lurked there, Mr. Smith — 
Mr. Hay Smith, I mean, for we added the 
occupation to the tribal names, for easier 
designation. He did find the spirit of a cer- 
tain little transaction in mortgages by which 
the Norton girls so nearly lost their ranch. 
He found it later again in the eyes of his 
host and he seemed to grow smaller and 
cringe out of sight, in spite of his loud voice. 


But not only such memories peopled the . 


house, for to the Norton girls themselves, 
that very room seemed almost a part of the 
old homestead, and among its law books 
perhaps a few of their old fashioned thanks- 
givings were still lingering. But of course 
the Norton girls were not there that night. 
That would have been mixing company in- 
deed, and in such matters Orgetorix was 
nothing if not conventional. 

Up the broad stairway the guests streamed, 
where in the parlors above, the host stood, 
a blasé man of the world apparently, yet 
showing now and then, in‘*voice or manner, 
the dogged assertion of the self-made man, 
or more rarely the timidity that has known 
the easy graces of life only in books rose in 
him. By his side in a low wheeled chair sat 
his sister, small almost to dwarfishness, — 
but no grace of stature could have given 
added dignity. I have seen brother and sis- 
ter when face answered to face, heart to 
heart, but never have I seen pride answer 
to pride as between those two. 

Orgetorix nodded to me over the heads 
of the crowd, a little stiff perhaps, but 
genial nevertheless, and when I came to 
meet his sister, neither showed a trace of 
an almost imperceptible hauteur that I had 
noticed in their greetings to others, and | 
felt a little flattered perhaps, until | saw 
that with another city guest their manner 
was the same as with me. 

There was evidently some entertainment 
provided beside the usual Christmas cheer, 
for the guests were seated in the two par- 
lors, before the closed doors of the billiard 
room, seated not by class, exactly, yet the 
solid business families of Bragton formed 
one phalanx, and the large ranchers another. 
We do not blend easily, we of the Bragton 
elite, and only the bevy of young folk home 
for the holidays seemed able to meet on 
thoroughly common ground. Still the div- 
isions tonight were not ecclesiastical, for the 
reason that everybody that is anybody 
among us belongs to the same flock. 


“Private theatricals, maybe?” I asked 
the Scotch divine who sat near me, the 
lambs of whose fold were gamboling before 
him. 

_“T doubt it,” he said, looking at me half 
quizzically. 

“Charades?” 

“| doubt it,” he responded again. 

-I wondered if he was trying the old game 
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of cards by that name when he spoke once 
more. 

“You have not been in a company in this 
house before?”-— someway one would never 
have called it “home.” 

“Well, I always wait until it is over be- 
fore I begin to imagine what it’s to be. People 
are usually surprised.” 

I waited impatiently. Was it to be comic 
recitals?—a Christmas pantomime? All 
sorts of improbabilities came to me, and I 
thought what a different fellow the real 
Orgetorix must be from the man I had 
known in the city. From where I sat I 
could see his sister’s face, calm, haughtier 
perhaps, as she talked with the people about 
her through the long waiting. 

3ut the strains of a Christmas carol be- 
gan to sound softly as from a distance, 
growing still clearer when the conversation 
was hushed. 


“God save you, merry gentlemen, 
May nothing you annoy!” 


I had not expected anything so poetic and 
was on the qui vire. 

Suddenly the doors were thrown open and 
there stood Orgetorix before a great Christ- 
mas tree, laden from lowest bough to tip with 
all heart could desire — that is, the heart 
of a four year old boy, who was coming in 
with his nurse. The child stood for a mo- 
ment spellbound, not seeing the people, only 
the wonder of brilliant colors and twinkling 
lights before him. Then he saw Orgetorix, 
and with a quick cry of joy ran into the 
arms stretched out to receive him. 

“Charming exhibition of paternal love,” 
I said, “but queer occasion, before the mul- 
titude.” 

“No paternal love about it,” answered 
the clergyman. “ Nothing of the kind. The 
child is no relative of his, only his clerk’s 
boy, but he does seem the only living being 
the man ever really loved, old gossip to the 
contrary. Do you see the lady over there 
in brown? —no, the pretty one. That is the 
lad’s mother, and if she was not the bravest 
girl, as well as the prettiest this town ever 
raised, I believe he would fairly browbeat her 
out of the boy; for he winds the lad’s father 
about his little finger. Asit is he has the 
child here half the time.” 

While we were talking the two chief actors 
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were oblivious of the company. I expected | 
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every moment to see Orgetorix turn to ad- 
dress us, but he seemed as wrapped up in 
the child’s pleasure as the child himself. 
Presently he began to strip the tree. 

“What will Santa Claus bring you? I 
bid for a candy cane,” I said. 

“No use to bid at all; for I think I under- 
stand his party. It’s the anniversary, man, 
the anniversary!” And I fear a rather un- 
holy joy laughed in the good man’s tones for 
a moment. -It was only a moment, however, 
for he said, softly, more to himself than to 
me, “It was a sour welcome to the young 
man and a hard, but I wish he could let 
it go.” 

I did not like to question, besides I knew 
a Scotchman needs but to have the fly 
thrown skilfully to rise delighted to a nibble; 
so I watched the people around me. At 
first there had been genuine pleasure in the 
surprise, and if I mistake not, the pleasing 
expectancy a laden tree awakens even in 
the oldest of us. Who knows where the 
golden apples may hang? But as the boxes 
of blocks followed jumping jacks and rubber 
balls, toy wagons, the smiles upon the faces 
of the audience grew a trifle more well 
bred and determined. Orgetorix by this 
time turned to us occasionally, with some 
comment on the child before him; still, in- 
terest of that sort is not exciting, especially 
on a stretch of nearly an hour. At last 
when even the boy was tired and almost 
asleep among his treasures, Orgetorix 
gravely put him into his nurse’s arms, and 
dignified as ever, in a few minutes led Mrs. 
Morton out to the supper room. 

A last an especially good cigar was the 
fly to which the Doctor rose, and as we 
watched the people through the glass doors 
of the conservatory he settled himself to 
begin. 

“Just fourteen years ago tonight [ was 
invited to a Christmas Eve dinner,” he said. 
“It'was over Murphy’s shoe store, then, in 
a hall,— you know the little one back of 
the larger room where the young folks 
dance. A few years before that a young 
fellow had come to Bragton, and if I live to 
be a hundred, sir, I shall never forget his 
first appearance. 

“He did not know our California preju- 
dices, I suppose, but I own it was almost 
too much for me even in the pulpit that 
first time I saw him. 

“Tt was a hot Sunday, but he was cool. 
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There he sat in a pew well front, light suit, 
silk shirt, soft white tie, hair parted in the 
middle, and to finish the startling effect he 
carried a large palm leaf fan, which he used 
all through the sermon. But if he made 
an impression on me, he fairly electrified 
the congregation. I do not flatter myself 
that my sermon is remembered, but that 
Sunday morning stands out in the minds of 
half the people here tonight. 

“But his appearance put us entirely in 
the dark concerning his real self, for I 
never knew a harder worker; still that part 
in the middle of his hair divided the last 
chance the paim leaf fan had not blown 
away, and I imagine there were pretty seri- 
ous times for him. But he asked no odds 
of us, for which, sir, we never forgave him. 

“The next thing, we heard that he was 
was reading law in his leisure, and as that 
was the greater part of the twenty-four, 
hours, meals not detaining him long, I im- 
agine, he got on rapidly, and the next thing 
we knew he was admitted. Still he stayed 
right by us. 

“Do you see that man talking to him 
now?” The Doctor paused for a moment. 
“That is the one who threatened to run 
him out of town for being such an upstart, 
when he first opened his law office. 

“Why did n’t he do it?’ Just look a 
moment at the two men, and you’ll see why 
the idea lost its attractiveness. 

“Well, things went on that way, the 
young folks slighting him and little by little 
the big ranchers giving him their business, 
he all the time laying by a little, until that 
Christmas Eve. Up to that time he never 
gave sign that he felt the way people 
acted. I used to think he would become 
one of us, by the sheer force of his serene 
good nature. That fall he won the Herman 
case, won it, too, against Fletcher when it 
was appealed, which was no small thing, I 
assure you. Then he blossomed out, took 
chambers up town, and sent for his sister, 
the only one of the family left, I believe. 
And that Christmas Eve he gave his first 
dinner. 

“The guests were mostly from the big 
ranches, they were about the only people 
who had treated him decently. There were 
a few of us from town, he and | have always 
been friends. 
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“Well, it was a dinner such as no one 
here ever served except the Mortons, abso- 
lutely faultless, and we were just settled at 
table in the room next the large hall, when 
a regular chorus of loud calls broke in upon 
us. They were having a dance in there, and 
while I never believed it was planned mali- 
ciously, beforehand, yet there is no denying 
that the noise was made purposely. We 
could scarcely hear each other speak across 
the table. But Orgetorix gave no sign he 
noticed it at all, and his sister took her man- 
ner from him; she never changed color, but 
talked away to Senator Morton, who could 
not have heard a word above the din. 

“They were the only cool ones there, you 
may be sure, and if we had not seen how the 
young fellow wished us to take it, there would 
have been hot words and worse, for those days 
and these are different. That was the first 
society affair he gave among us, and tonight.” 
—he stood by the door, watching his par- 
ishioners go by—‘‘I can count thirty-eight 
I know were in that large hall, just fourteen 
years ago. There’s not a man among them 
that would hardly dare stay away now, even if 
his wife would forego the affair of the sea- 
son. Why, they are proud to be asked to 
see his clerk’s boy get a jumping jack! 

“Why do I come if I feel so about my 
people?” he asked. 

Maybe I had looked the question that was 
in my mind. 

“T suppose it is because | like to see things 
evened up in this world once in a while,” he 
answered, with a half cynical smile. 

By this time the people were beginning to 
scatter, and as I bade my host and his sister 
goodnight, “You have seen me at home 
now,” he said, “do you wonder I prefer it to 
settling in the city?” 

As I answered I thought I caught a glance 
from his sister; just for the lifting of an 
eyelid did I see the keen satisfaction of the 
night, as she smiled at my hearty response. 

Perhaps it would have been still heartier, 
though in a different tone, if I could have 
seen what happened little later, when Orge- 
torix entered a chamber apart, where a little 
child was sleeping, the true guest of the 
night; and there, after he had sent away 
the nurse, he stooped by the bedside to cover 
gently the baby fingers that still clung to a 
Christmas toy. 








PUBLIC EDUCATION 


IN NORSELAND 


By WILLIAM F. LARSEN 


TEACHER IN SAN RAFAEL HIGH SCHOOL 


A®’ A political power the Norsemen do not 

rank very high, divided as they unfor- 
tunately are into three independent king- 
doms; but they have long since realized 
that, and their principal effort is now to be- 
come a great intellectual power, one that 
will not only keep pace with the rest of the 
world, but now and then lead towards higher 
planes of civilization. 

The education of the higher classes has 
for several centuries been attended to in the 
so-called learned schools and the universi- 
ties, public institutions under the control of 
the government, but not within the reach of 
the lower classes; it was not until the Norse- 
men’s military ambition had vanished that 
they directed their attention toward the gen- 
eral education of the people. 

Thus the system of public education in 
Norseland is less than a hundred years old, 
and at first it was worse than incomplete. 
In certain sparsely settled districts, especi- 
ally of Sweden and Norway, no instruction 
was given with the exception of what came 
to them through traveling educators who 
only stayed long enough to teach the chil- 
dren to read a few passages in the Bible and 
to impart to them the simplest elements of 
computation, leaving the rest to individual 
ambition andenergy. Suchitinerant schools 
are still found in Sweden and in certain parts 
of that country are the only means of in- 
struction. 

Although the Norsemen of the first half 
of this century were far from being illiter- 
ate nations, and though it was uncommon to 
find a person who could neither read nor 
write, — still, the general knowledge was 
limited to certain parts of the Bible memor- 
ized and a few scanty notions about geog- 
raphy, history, and arithmetic. 

It was, therefore, no wonder that in 1848, 
when the cry for liberty shook the whole of 
Europe as an earthquake, the Norsemen 
thought their time had come for more lib- 
erty, and consequently for more intelligence, 
—without which they felt they could not 
enjoy it. From that time is to be traced 
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the enormous development of education in 
Scandinavia which has made three of the 
best educated nations in the world. 

There were, above all, two things which 
made this progress possible: the fact that 
education was made compulsory, and the 
careful training of the teachers. Parents 
were made absolutely responsible for the 
education of theirchildren. If they did not 
send them to the public school or otherwise 
provide for their instruction, they were fined 
or imprisoned. In case of absence not caused 
by sickness, and with the knowledge of the 
parents, these underwent the same unpleas- 
ant treatment. To be sure, this system has 
often seemed harsh and cruel, but it has had 
wonderful results. 

A number of normal schools were estab- 
lished in different parts of the country where 
teachers were trained, not only to teach 
certain subjects, but also to guide the pupils 
to a noble life and inspire them with the 
true Christian spirit. 

The principal subject was at first religion. 
To teach the Bible and strengthen Christian 
belief and morals in the young generation 
was to be uppermost in the mind of the 
teacher: the whole instruction was to be 
permeated by a religious spirit which made 
every thing subordinate to the one aim — to 
make good Christian citizens. I have talked 
with a number of middle-aged men and women 
who said that all they remembered of what 
they had learned in the school was religion. 

But it was not long before a strong oppo- 
sition arose against this so-called tyranny 
of the state-church, and since then there 
has been a continuous war waged for and 
against religion in the schools. The result 
is that the number of hours devoted to re- 
ligion has been considerably diminished. 
But the training and inclination of the 
teachers is still such as to give the public 
schools a strong religious character, espe- 
cially in Sweden. 

A distinction must be made between the 
schools in large towns, as Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Goteborg, and Christiana, and 
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those of the country districts. In the latter 
the school sessions are generally shorter, 
the summer vacations being sufficiently long 
to allow the children to help their parents 
during the harvest time. In most public 
schools in the cities they teach six days a 
week for ten months, the number of hours 
daily varying from four tosix. After each 
period of fifty minutes there is a recess of 
of ten minutes and at noon twenty minutes 
is given for lunch. 

The subjects taught are principally, the 
national language, religion, geography, his- 
tory, practical arithmetic, singing, writing, 
drawing, and gymnastics; and the aim in 
teaching these is a practical one,— namely, 
that the pupil who leaves the school at the 
age of fourteen years may have enough 
knowledge to bear him safely through life. 
The aim is not to bring the pupil as far as 
possible in each subject and widen his hori- 
zon as much ag possible in every direction. 
The ruling principle is therefore the old 
one, non multa, sed multwm, and no atention 
whatever is paid to the aspirations of those 
few.who intend to continue their education 
in the Latin school, or some private school 
of higher standing. It was with great dif- 


ficulty that physics and national history were 


introduced in some of the city schools about 
twenty years ago, and yet the amount of it 
taught is very small compared with what 
we find in most private schools. I have 
always thought -— of course with due recog- 
nition of the excellent maxim, “not many 
things, but much,”— that the public schools 
in Scandinavia had a little too narrow a 
scope. I know for instance that a teacher 
who has a good class would rather repeat 
over and over again what is prescribed than 
go a little farther in this or that study. 
There is always the greatest danger of 
swearing too much by the text book; in 
many cases this is almost memorized. I 
really think the desire of being thorough 
carries the Norseman a little too far. And 
still—I cannot help noticing in those Scan- 
dinavians, whom I occasionally meet, a cer- 
tain steadiness of inind and a strong con- 
sciousness of what they do know, though it 
is often marred by the idea that they know 
all that is worth knowing. 

The center of instruction is placed in the 
national language, through which the pupils 
are made acquainted with the best and 
most national authors; there is no special 
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training in spelling except in the first two 
classes, grammar is studied thoroughly, 
compositions are written, and many poems 
are memorized and recited, affording good 
training in declamation and clear, correct 
articulation. In teaching geography and 
history great attention is paid to what con- 
cerns the Scandinavian countries; still, the 
rest of the world is not quite neglected, es- 
pecially in geography. 

What little science is taught —if taught 
at all-—is only enough to satisfy the most 
urgent practical needs; very little is given 
theoretically, the object being not so much 
to set the student thinking as to impart to 
him certain facts which will be of use to a 
mechanic or farmer. Practical arithmetic, 
with which general ideas of book-keeping 
are connected, is carried on with the same 
purpose. Great attention is paid to singing 
in the city schools, where they generally 
have a special teacher for that subject; this 
department is under the general supervis- 
ion of an inspector, elected by the govern- 
ment. Gymnastics are taught in every 
school, but only in the cities in a satisfac- 
tory manner; in the summer-time swimming 
is added if possible. The Swedish gynnas- 
nastics are famous and their effect upon the 
bearing of the school-children is wonderful. 

Manual training is almost everywhere 
part of the girls’ education, especially in 
the city schools; the work done there is 
indeed worth being seen, as regards both 
beauty and usefulness. There are Sloyd- 
schools for boys in all parts of the three 
countries, but it is only in Sweden that we 
find them part of the public school-system; 
the Swedes are quite enthusiastic for it and 
have given the world many valuable sugges- 
tions in this important branch of education. 

Co-education is not recognized in Scan- 
dinavia, although it is a fact in country 
schools where there is only one teacher, 
and a fact which I can say from experience 
speaks highly in favor of it. 

The young Norsemen are taught princi- 
pally by men; in the city schools, however, 
it has been found advantageous to employ 
lady teachers in the first three classes, and 
the tendency is, as far as I can see, to give 
them most of the teaching in girls’ schools. 

* The free public schools form in themselves 
a complete whole, — in no way can they be 
regarded as preparatory to the Latin schools, 
or be compared with most of the private 
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schools which very often stand between 
them and the Latin schools without any defi- 
nite ultimate purpose. 

In many of these private schools they 
have pressed into the curriculum almost any- 
thing which can possibly be taught to chil- 
dren, and it is not uncommon to find the fol- 
lowing list of subjects taught: the native 
language, English, German, French, algebra, 
geometry, practical arithmetic, Scandinavian 
history, the world’s history, geography, 
physics, zoology, botany, religion, civil gov- 
ernment, singing, writing, drawing, gymnas- 
tics, swimming, and dancing, — altogether 
twenty-one subjects, taught in the same 
class during the week from eight in the 
morning till three in the afternoon. As 
the pupils are expected to do at least three 
hours’ work at home every day, it is evident 
that there is very little time for play. 

More often, though, the lower-grade pri- 
vate schools are simply preparatory to the 
Latin schools, which were formerly all under 
the management and control of the govern- 
ment, but of which now many are private; 
many of them include also the preparatory 
school and are thereby able to give a twelve 
years’ course which, consistently and harmo- 
niously graded, leads to the university. 
Nevertheless many leave the school two 
years before the end of the course, (gener- 
ally at the age of sixteen,) as their last ex- 
amination gives them a number of privileges. 
This examination, stripped of Latin and 
Greek, is popularly known as the preliminary 
examination and can be passed in lower pri- 
vate schools, the whole aim of which is to 
prepare for it. The greatest ambition of 
the pupils in the free public schools is to 
get a free seat in some school of this kind, 
in order to pass this examination, which 
opens the way to a great number of govern- 
mental and private offices, nay, has become 
almost a necessity to all those who intend to 
enter upon any pursuit except that of a far- 
mer, laborer, or mechanic. 

This, the people’s examination, requires 
a certain proficiency in the following sub- 
jects: the mother-language, English, Ger- 
man (or French), history, geography, math- 
ematics, physics, chemistry, zoology, and 
botany. The applicant must be at least six- 
teen years of age. 

There is a strong public opinion in behalf 
of making the free public schools prepare 
for this examination, but the general im- 
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pression of the government is that such a 
course would be unwise. However, to show 
that it is not opposed to the further intel- 
lectual development of the graduates of the 
free public schools, it has established 
technical schools, especially for appren- 
tices, where the instruction to a certain ex- 
tent is compulsory, every master being com- 
pelled to send his apprentice there in the 
evening two or three times a week and to 
pay for that a nominal sum per month. The 
aim is in these schools a special training 
with regard to the student’s trade or pur- 
pose in life. Also various modern lan- 
guages are taught, in order to enable the 
young journeymen to travel in foreign 
countries and reap the benefit of a larger 
experience. Stipends are annually dis- 
tributed to the best of those who have com- 
pleted their school-training and have the 
best recommendations from their master 
mechanic at the end of their apprenticeship. 
As may easily be understood this tends to 
produce intelligent and skilled workmen. 
There are several private institutions of 
this kind with great endowments, providing 
for the general intellectual development of 
the lower classes. 

For the farmers and laborers in the coun- 
try there has also been done a great deal, 
and this was originally a special Danish 
feature,—I mean the so called People’s 
High Schools, scattered all over the coun- 
try, and where young men and women now 
and then spend a term or two and seek a re- 
lief from their manual labor with the inten- 
tion of acquiring a more ideal view of life 
than can be found among people of their 
class. I have myself visited such High 
Schools and have gotten some idea about 
their powerful influence upon the peasantry 
as a whole. I have never seen more noble 
and sturdy workers, more earnest seekers 
for truth and knowledge. Nothing is com- 
pulsory there, instruction is given through 
lectures, popular in form and treating prin- 
cipally of subjects in literature, history, 
science, or social and political economy. 
These lectures are free, and great land en- 
dowments under the management of the 
school give poor pupils ample opportunity 
to earn their board. A great and significant 
feature of these High Schools is the dis- 
cussions which take place almost daily and 
in which all the students take part. Not 
only are the lectures discussed, but also 
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every topic of special and fresh interest is 
taken up, and some marvelous oratorical 
geniuses are developed who, later, in the 
Parliament, in spite of their dialectical pro- 
nunciation, win the admiration of the metro- 
polis by their eloquence. It has been said 
that these High Schools are propagating 
too radical ideas and are especially leaning 
toward socialism, but there seems to be no 
foundation for that, as the governments 
have lately increased the annual appropri- 
ation. 

The idea of these, the People’s High- 
Schools, originated from one man, a minister 
of the gospel by the name of Grundtvig; who, 
as a poet and in the best sense a leader of 
the people, exercised an enormous and last- 
ing influence upon his contemporaries. 

The university education of the Norse- 
men is generally considered one of the best 
in Europe. The student is entirely free in 
selecting his subjects, but for professional 
students regular courses are prescribed. 
There is no class-system; everybody goes to 





the lectures he prefers or needs, and is thus 
thrown entirely upon his own responsibility. 

But enough has been said to show the gen- 
eral trend of the public education in Norse- 
land, and to give the full scope of it would 
be impossible in an article like this. I should 
only in conclusion like to say that people 
over there, or at least their governments, are 
very conservative, much more so than in 
America; the result of new ideas comes 
slowly, but surely, generally after all en- 
thusiasm has disappeared. Here we havea 
continual stir and commotion in the educa- 
tional world, and we feel that the friction 
caused thereby keeps us warm and inter- 
ested, well posted and ready for improve- 
ment in every direction. Whichever may be 
the better condition of affairs, one thing is 
sure, — namely, that a certain conservatism 
and a certain enthusiasm are both necessary 
if we are to reap the good and noble har- 
vest, —a system of public education which 
makes citizens who are fully worthy of the 
liberty of their country. 


WHEN THE BREEZE BLOWS OVER THE BARLEY 


WHEN the breeze blows over the barley-field, 
And dies in the tasseled maize, 

When the sun glares down like a blazing shield, 

In the noon of the August days; 


When the crickets shrill in the pasture land, 
And the grass shows dry and red, 

When the deep white dust of the highway sand 
Powders the mullein’s head; 


When the blackberry thicket and golden-rod, 
Veiling the heaps of stone, 

Droop in the doze of summer and nod 

To the buzz of an idle drone, 


When the breeze blows over the barley, dear, 
Remember the days of old, 

For their love and peace are forever, I fear, 
To be but a tale that ’s told. 





Herbert Crombie Howe. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF CURRENCY IN JAPAN 


By F. Kk. ABE 


A JAPANESE STUDENT AT LELAND STANFORD, JUNIOR, UNIVERSITY 


— HERE is no doubt 


that the Japanese 

in their primitive stages 
of civilization used rice 
as the measure of value, 
or money, and they esti- 
mated an object’s worth 
in terms of rice, as the 
Greeks used to express 
the value of things in 
= terms of cattle. Many 
Spore transactions are recorded 

/ to warrant this statement. 
For instance, a certain 

man boughta piece of land for so many bushels 
of rice, and another paid so much rice for a 
horse, etc., as Homer tells us that Diomedes’s 
helmet was worth nine oxen and Glaucus’s 
one hundred. It appears even in the seventh 
century that the Japanese used rice very ex- 
tensively as money, and even gold and silver 
were bought and sold in terms of rice, because 
probably there was not enough of the pre- 
cious metals to be used for money purposes. 

Rice was no doubt the most convenient 
article for that purpose in those days: 1, 
because the Japanese were absolutely an 
agricultural nation, and rice was the most 
important product; 2, rice was an absolute 
necessity; 3, rice is a divisible commodity, 
and its value is constant, while cloth, though 
easier to transport than rice, cannot be 
divided into small pieces without destroying 
its value; 4, rice, since it was an absolute 
necessity, was not subject to tastes or whims 
of different individuals; 5, government rev- 
enues in those days were principally paid in 
rice, which amounted to more than one mil- 
lion bushels at the lowest, so rice must have 
held an important position in the commerce 
of the time. 

It is agreed by several authorities that 
the term “ ne,” — meaning value, —is a cor- 
rupted form of the word “me,” rice. Also 
the first metallic money known in history, 
the rice, a copper coin, reveals this fact. It 
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is round and measures about an inch in diam- 
eter, having an oval hole in the center. The 
date of coining this money is not known, as 
it bears no inscription except four letters, 
signifying “rice.” It is supposed by emi- 
nent authorities — as Professors Kurokawa, 
Shigeno, and Konakamura— that the coin 
dates from the sixth or seventh century. 


In the latter part of the seventh century 
copper was coined to a considerable extent, 
imitating the Chinese coins of the time. In 
fact, there was no distinction between Jap- 
anese and Chinese money, and they were used 
freely side by side. At first the government 
seems to have had a hard time in introdu- 
cing the new medium of exchange; for the 
simple-hearted agriculturalists of those days 
did not care for the new money. In order 
to induce the people to learn the value of 
the medium of exchange, the reigning Em- 
peror issued a proclamation, offering titles 
and ranks for so much of the new money. 
It did not take, however, very long to inspire 
in them the money-saving instinct. Rich 
merchants and wealthy farmers became 
eager to secure the new money, and within 
a few years, it was said, some hundred no- 
ble families were created for money. Thus 
the new money became simply a means for 
the rich to gain titles, and every addition of 
coin found its way into the coffers of the 
rich instead of into commercial use. 

In 775 the reigning Emperor saw that the 
proclamation, intended by his predecessor 
for the benefit of commerce had become a 
hindrance to commerce, and issued an edict, 
prohibiting the rich from hoarding the circu- 
lating medium of the realm, and putting an 
end to the sale of titles for money. 

Eventually values were expressed in money 
or coin, but barter was still the rule in the 
rural districts. Even today barter exists in 
some remote districts. The records of the 
time tell us that many counterfeiters were 
arrested and put to death, so it may be seen 
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from that fact that even copper money was 
worth counterfeiting in those days. 

There were no particular rules or laws 
governing the coinage of the period, as there 
were all sizes, weights, and shapes, during 
the eighth century. No wonder so many 
quarrels and lawsuits constantly occurred, 
as the debtor wished to pay in the cheapest 
money, while the creditor wanted to be paid 
in the dearest money. 

Interest in those days seems to have been 
very high. Recently several written con- 
tracts have been found among the relics of 
one of the oldest Buddhist churches near the 
ancient city of Kyoto. They show that as 
high as fifteen per cent per month was 
charged in the latter part of the eighth cen- 
tury. Thus money lending became a very 
popular institution even in this early period. 

All taxes were to be paid in rice, but the 
ordinance of 788 allowed the tax payer to 
pay one fourth in coin if he desired. 

Previous to this time commerce with China 
had become quite extensive, and gold and 
silver seem to have been used as the medium 
of exchange, but there was no definitely rec- 
ognized ratio between the precious metals. 

In 1261 the country seems to have suf- 
fered from the scarcity of copper money, 
and the Emperor of the time had to ship a 
quantity of gold bullion to China in order to 
secure some copper money. This shows that 
gold was not yet used as money, probably 
for the reason that gold was scarce and too 
valuable for this use. 

The year 1320 was marked by the out- 
break of the great conflict known as the 
““war of the north and the _ south,” one 
court having its capital in the north and 
the other in the south of Japan. The nine- 
ty-fifth Emperor died in 1320 without ap- 
pointing a successor. He had no son or 
daughter to succeed him, so his cousins 
naturally claimed the throne. There were 
two claimants, who had a numerous follow- 
ing. They tried to obtain the throne by 
force of arms and carried on a bloody war 
for nearly twenty years. During this long 
struggle both courts found their treasuries 
empty, and having no means to carry on the 
war, they simultaneously invented paper 
money. This was probably the first paper 
money issued in the history of Japan. 

From the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury until 1556 nothing important occurred 
in the monetary history of Japan, except 
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a few loans made to the Ashikaga Regency 
by China during 1455-60. 

The thirteenth Shogun of the Ashikaga 
dynasty, which was formed by the famous 
Takauji in 1340 at the close of the war of 
the north and south, was a weakling, and 
the reins of the government fell into the 
hands of some ambitious lieutenants, as in 
the case of the last Merovingians. Taking 
advantage of the situation, the powerful 
vassals and provincial chiefs broke away 
from the rule of the Ashikagas. In the 
beginning of 1556 the whole county was 
again threatened with civil war. While 
this sanguinary struggle was in progress, 
rich gold mines were discovered simultan- 
eously in different parts of the country. 
Of these the gold mines of Sado, an island 
on the northern coast, and the gold mines 
of Kai were the richest. 

As the result of these discoveries the 
ambitious earls and barons issued gold and 
silver coins to defray the expenses of the 
war. Each of them coined money without 
any regard to the rest, so that at the end 
of the war, which lasted over thirty years, 
there were found twenty or more kinds of 
coins, and over one hundred denominations. 
What inconvenience and disturbance this 
complex system of coinage brought upon 
commerce and credit of the country, history 
does not say, but they must have suffered 
greatly. This state of affairs lasted until 
lyeyasu Tokugawa assumed the title of 
Shogun under Emperor Ogimachi in 1595. 

Tokugawa became now the actual ruler 
of the Empire, and brought every part of 
the country under his absolute sway. In 
the first years of his administration, he 
undertook to establish a universal coinage 
system throughout the Empire. He founded 
three mints for coining gold, silver, and 
copper, fixing the ratio of gold and silver 
at 11.71 to 1. There were eleven denom- 
inations coined in 1601, the highest being 
ten ryo (somewhat corresponds to yen now), 
and the lowest silver coin being one shu 
(one sixteenth of a ryo). 

The government documents state that 
rich gold mines were discovered in the 
province of Uwami in the north, and added 
half a million ounces of gold to the rev- 
enues of the state and the silver mines of 
Sado island brought the government a mil- 
lion and a quarter ounces of silver in one 
single year. 
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It has been roughly estimated that at 
least seven hundred million dollars worth of 
gold and silver were extracted from various 
mines of the country during the next ninety 
years — 1601-1696. Of this vast quantity 
about 14,724,000 ryos or 151,025,710 yen 
worth of gold and 200,000,000 yen worth 
of silver were coined during the same 
period. According to H. S. Munroe, for- 
merly of the Imperial College of Engineer- 
ing, $300,000,000 of gold and silver was 
exported by the Portuguese between 1550 
and 1639 and $200,000,000 more by the 
Dutch between 1649 and 1671. 

This alarmed the Tokugawa government 
and an edict was issued prohibiting the ex- 
portation of gold and silver under penalty 
of death in 1671, but this did not relieve 
the government of the financial distress, 
which was brought about by the extrava- 
gant habits of the Shogun and his lieuten- 
ants. The revenues of the state began to 
fall, because the farmers abandoned their 
farms on account of excessive taxation, and 
the rich mines of Sado and Uwami did not 
yield as much as before. There was no 
prospect of discovering any new mines, and 
only one resource seemed open to the gov- 
ernment. The treasurer was a man of ex- 
pedients and proposed a scheme to debase 
the other existing coins, and realized for 
the government 5,000,000 ryos or about 
50,000,000 yen without much _ effort. 
(;xresham’s Law now began to interfere and 
all good money was withdrawn from circu- 
lation. 

Still the government found itself hard 
pressed, because whenever by these means 
the revenue was increased the officials im- 
agined such increase to be permanent and 
squandered it. Again and again the gov- 
ernment tried to debase the coin of the 
realm without any regard for the credit of 
the country. It has been stated that the 
quality of gold and silver coins became so 
deteriorated that the prices of all commo- 
dities rose seventy-five per cent or more in 
ig a 

These reckless deeds brought constant 
disturbance to commerce and credit, but 
there was no way of checking the govern- 
ment in its mischievous course, as the gov- 
ernment was everything and the people 
nothing in those days. The money of the 
country was seen to disappear, as the cred- 
itor class, feeling the uncertainty of the 
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government’s temper, withdrew valuable 
old coins and filled their coffers. 

Now the Tokugawa government, finding 
no further profit in debasing coin, changed 
its policy and began to extort gold and sil- 
ver coins from the vassal lords. Of course 
there was a limit to the amount thus hoarded, 
and within a short time they were compelled 
to issue paper money, which was. strictly 
local initsuse. One historian estimates the 
aggregate of the local paper at about 100,- 
000,000 yen, and this extravagant issue, no 
doubt, contributed to the financial crisis of 
1860-62. 

In the month of June, 1854, Commodore 
Perry arrived at Uraga, a seaport near the 
entrance of the bay of Tokyo, and asked the 
Tokugawa government to open the country 
for foreign trade. After several meetings 
between the representatives of both nations, 
the chief counsellor, Lord Abe, asked the 
American representative to give one year 
for the finalanswer. Inthe summer of 1855 
the famous treaty of Kanagawa, now Yoko- 
hama, was concluded by the representatives 
of both nations, and the same year a simi- 
lar treaty was concluded between England 
and Japan, opening five ports to foreign 
commerce. In 1860 changes were made in 
some parts of the treaty, and coins of all 
denominations were allowed to be used freely 
in the treaty ports. At the time the legal 
ratio of gold and silver was 5.73 to 1, while 
the ratio in the European countries was 
15.44 to 1. Such an abnormal ratio at- 
tracted the attention of the shrewd Western 
traders, who discovered that money could 
be tripled by exchanging silver for gold. 


They naturally did not allow this chance to 
slip through their fingers. Between 1860 


and 1862 one hundred million dollars worth 
of gold went out of the country. Yet so 
great was the ignorance of the Japanese 
that they scarcely noticed the drain of gold, 


and never guessed its cause. 

General Townsend Harris, whose honored 
name will ever be held in remembrance by 
all patriotic Japanese, saw that the Japa- 
nese were becoming the prey of unscrupu- 
lous traders, and advised the government 
to establish a new monetary system in con- 
formity with other trading nations. The 
advice was gratefully accepted, and the ratio 
was fixed at 16 to 1 in 1862-63, and the 
outflow of gold ceased. 

In 1867 there came into the hands of the 
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authorities a petition signed by the foreign 
traders residing in the treaty ports, and na- 
tive traders, asking the government to carry 
out a complete monetary reform, as there 
were so many different coins of various 
weights, shapes, and fineness, and the trad- 
ers had to keep coin experts to test every 
coin. In fact there were sixty-five denomi- 
nations of gold and silver coins, which had 
been issued at eleven different times under 
different coinage laws. These coins ranged 
from 900 fine to 450 fine, thus introducing 
the greatest uncertainty into values. 

The following table shows the irregular- 
ity of the coins of different periods: 


GOLD CcoINs! 


One ryo of 1556 = 10.600 ven of today. 
18338= 4.366 “ “ 


“ “ “ 


* 1000= 3306 “ “* 
“ie-= ine“ “ 
* 1863= 1.000 uncertain 


The Tokugawa government undertook to 
bring about the monetary reform, which it 
promised to traders, but failed to accom- 
plish the task, owing to disturbances which 
resulted in the revolution of 1868. Thus 
the monetary reform, planned by the feudal 
government, was left to be carried out later 
by the new government. 


The Tokugawa feudalism became now a 
thing of the past, and the new government 
came into existence. The revolutionists 
were mostly young men without experience 
in political affairs. There was no money 
in the treasury to support the new govern- 
ment, and the people had no faith in the 
new regime, and would not loan their money 
to the government, as they expected an- 
other politicai crisis every day. In addition 
to these troubles the new government found 
that a quantity of debased coin had been 
issued by some of the hereditary nobles, and 
as a result prices were again disturbed. 
This was the most trying moment for the 
new government. What was to be done? 
Should they follow the example of the 
United States and France and issue incon- 
vertible paper money? No, the new gov- 
ernment was not strong enough to adopt 
such a measure. After several interviews 
and consultations with the foreign ministers, 


‘ NoTE.— Professor Shinobu in the Japanese Economic 
Association Publication for 1895. 
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the government stopped the nobles issuing 
money and established a universal coinage 


in 1872. There are several letters extant, 
addressed to the government by Consul- 
General Harris in regard to this monetary 
reform of 1872. Every letter shows the 
General’s sincerity towards the Japanese, 
and that reform was largely due to his in- 
fluence. 

The following table shows the coinage 
system of 1872: 


SILVER. , 

Denomination. Weight. Fineness. 
RE iicdtiamonniasasieede 416 gr 900 
NG La itsviedstcdomacbaien hein 208 ” 
WN. ssinavieeridastaseadaa ee 
TP > ccciciceccivadicmeenesnoa 41.6 
. Kacacexannencaseneumebetaaa 20.8 

GOLD. 

Denomination. Weight. Fineness. 
Wl sath da ciniwaacsocmvanenen 248 gr. 900 
Dh -Kiescccanaaeensenns heeibans 124 
BOO DOR scssecansccscvaianronse 62 


Of these, the two and a half yen pieces 
were later replaced by two yen and one yen 
pieces. 

Thus the new government established the 
legal ratio of gold and silver at 16.7 to 1, 
while the United States maintained the ratio 
at 16 to 1, the Latin Union ratio being 15.55 
to 1. The market ratio at this time was 
about 15.57 to 1, but there was a certain 
movement in favor of gold affecting the 
money market. 

At this time Marquis Ito, later Prime Min- 
ister Ito, was in the United States, investigat- 
ing the coinage system prevailing in America, 
as well as consulting with the authorities in 
finance. In one of his reports he urged his 
government to recoin every old coin, in con- 
formity with the new law, and relieve the 
country of the inconvenience arising from 
the complex monetary system of the feudal 
period. Furthermore he recommended the 
gold standard as the best system for his 
government to adopt, as gold was the stand- 
ard money almost everywhere. 

In 1876 the government, learning of the 
various monetary systems of Europe and 
America from the embassay, recently re- 
turned from a tour round the world, adopted 
a system somewhat similar to that of the 
United States, and opened two mints, one 
at Osaka and the other at Tokyo, for the 
free coinage of gold and silver. But gold 
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alone was legal tender to any amount, silver 
being legal tender only to the sum of ten 
yen. 

The following table shows the new system 
of 1876: 
GOLD. 

St. Weight Finenesss. 
900 


Denomination. 

20 ven 
1” cccscisnemeiieae 
“Bip or eke Se neor re 128.60 “ 
a 51.44 “ 


“ or re ‘ 
maa 


SILVER. 
St. Weight. 


Fineness. 
900 
800 


Denomination. 


During these changes in the monetary 
system of Japan the old “trade dollar” re- 
mained in circulation in the sea ports, and 
was legal tender to any amount in payment 
of customs dues. In 1875 the government 
began to issue the “new trade dollars” of 
420 grains, and gave them full legal tender 
to any amount. This new act of the gov- 
ernment brought disturbance upon the coun- 
try’s finance. The demonetization of silver 
in Germany began to affect the price of sil- 
ver toa great extent, and in 1875 silver 
came down to 16.58 in terms of gold, 17.84 
in 1876, and in July of the same year came 
down as far as 20.17. Now Gresham’s law 
once more became operative and drove gold 
out of circulation. Thus silver naturally 
became the standard money of the realm 
and gold a nominal one. 


The great Satsuma rebellion broke out in 
the Southwestern island in 1878. There 
was no money in the treasury, as the gov- 
ernment expenses were far in excess of the 
revenues. There was already an enormous 
national debt, estimated at 200,000,000 yen. 
The credit of the government was not very 
good, and the government could raise but 
15,000,000 yen to carry on the war, so the 
government determined to follow the exam- 
ple of the UnitedStates and France,and issued 
somewhere about 30,000,000 yen of incon- 
vertible paper money. At the time there 
was 94,000,000 yen of inconvertible paper, 
which had been issued by the government 
constantly from the time of its foundation, 
and 9,000,000 yen of bank currency. 
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Like the greenback this additional issue 
of paper money stimulated commerce and 
industry at the beginning, but this prosper- 
ity was adeceptive one. The prices of com- 
modities began to rise, the silver dollar went 
up to 160 cents, gold disappeared, and trade 
again became subject to fluctuations. Every 
line of trade and industry boomed for a time, 
but this sort of booming, as in the case of 
the continental currency or the assignat in 
France, could not last long, and within six 
years from the issue of the new paper money 
the country was floundering in bankruptcy. 
Many farms were abandoned and factories 
closed. This general crisis was of course 
due to overspeculation engendered by ex- 
cessive issues of paper money. It is said 
that one acre of ordinary farm land, for in- 
stance, rose to 400 yen in 1882 and in 1885 
fell to 150 yen, or less, so a farmer who 
borrowed or mortgaged his farm in 1882, 
could not pay the interest in 1885, and the 
same was true of business generally. Hence 
the general crisis. 

For six or seven years gold and silver 
disappeared from circulation, and if any 
one carried silver or gold he was subject to 
suspicion. Indeed, one could not buy any- 
thing with the precious metals. 

The following table was prepared by the 
Tokyo Economist to show the fluctuations 
in the value of silver during the six years:— 
Amount of. paper 

in Circulation. 
158,037,125 yen. 
162,647,454 “ 
160,326,384 
151,816,396 
147,032,041 
132,618,040 


Silver. Paper. 
BGS aeiew caters 1.069 
DOs cscsaseceas 1.125 
Pes sddensaasvn 1.368 
Dg acces vamned 1.610 
Dicacessisses 1.550 
1. See ee 1.270 
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In 1885 the value of silver and paper 
money was restored by a withdrawal of 
30,000,000 yen of the inconvertible gov- 
ernment paper money from circulation. It 
can not be said that the restoration of the 
value of the paper money was wholly due 
to the act of the government, because the 
increase of paper currency since 1878 was 
far more than 30,000,000 yen. It was 
partly due to the development of industry, 
which reduced the excess of money in cir- 
culation by increasing the demand. 

From 1887 silver began to reappear, but 
paper was preferred by the people. There 
were three kinds of paper in circulation: 
lst, government paper; 2d, silver notes; 
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3d, bank notes. The smallest paper issued 
by the government is twenty sen, the small- 
est silver note is one yen and the smallest 
bank note is also one yen. 


“Gold and silver like all other commodities,” 
says Adam Smith, “naturally seek the market 
where the best price is given.” Indeed, 
since the over issue of inconvertible paper 
money in 1878 both gold and silver, in spite 
of strenuous efforts on the part of the gov- 
ernment, have disappeared from circulation, 
but from 1885 silver began to tlow back 
into the country, because at that time the 
business of Japan began to increase, and 
there was an urgent demand for more 
money, and even the once depreciated paper 
was restored to its face value. 

Now Japan: opened her mints to free 
coinage of gold and silver, but owing to the 
appreciation of gold, silver alone rushed 
into the country. The secretary of the 
treasury, Count Matsukata, perceiving that 
it was useless to try to keep up the expen- 
sive gold standard, practically adopted the 
silver standard. He sold the gold reserves 
then in the treasury vaults, and purchased 
silver abroad which was coined and put into 
circulation. 

It has been claimed by nearly all econom- 
ists and/financiers that bimetallism is more 
advantageous than monometallism, for it 
establishes a par of exchange between gold 
countries and silver ones; it assures an 
adequate supply of money; and the two 
metals held together at a fixed ratio will 
respond to disturbing influences far less 
violently than would either alone. But 
under the circumstances in which Japan 
was placed, the scheme would have been 
utterly visionary, because gold and silver, 
as Ricardo says, are subject to the law of 
demand and supply, and a fixed ratio can 
not be maintained without exerting a power- 
ful influence on demand. Practically a 
small country like Japan can have but one 
standard. Japan has obeyed this natural 
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law and is now prospering under the single 
silver standard. Under this silver regime 
many manufactures have sprung up, com- 
merce has increased and wages have risen. 
I quote here several tables prepared by 
native journals to show how much Japan’s 
business has increased under the silver 


regime: 

FOREIGN TRADE. 

Import. Export. 
ee $ 44,404,000 $ 52,407,000 
_ -eeaeaee 62,927,200 79,527,700 
DN kas cosidiedccae 113,000,000 - 117,000,000 

NUMBER OF COTTON SPINDLES. 
OC ee EL TOTE ET RN IIE OS 43,704 
atin. ccspaiacccanccinumackasaaidseiue sakduaaenaexere 984,557 
RAILROAD MILEAGE. 

BE Sis caciatadccaatannantiarsadediasteumens 80 miles 
aatitacnccdesdedececsaniaaataa aoueeaae Le ee 


3esides these, it must be remembered that 
Japan has risen from an insignificant state 
to one of the foremost countries in the East. 
Her business has increased so rapidly within 
the last few years that England has begun 
to feel anxious. In fact England has lost 
her coal trade in the East and also the ship- 
ping business of the East. Japan has estab- 
lished a steamship line between Japan and 
Liverpool, another line between Japan and 
Seattle, and there will be a third line be- 
tween Japan and California. Another fact 
that bodes no good to Manchester is the de- 
velopment of the cotton industry in Japan. 
The rapid increase in the number of spin- 
dles and in general efficiency makes her 
almost able to cope with Manchester now. 

Notwithstanding Japan has been prosper- 
ing under the silver regime, the government 
introduced a gold bill during the spring ses- 
sion of the tenth Diet, 1897, and the bill 
was carried without much effort on the part 
of the government. The ratio was fixed at 
32 to 1, and gold was to be the sole legal 
tender, and silver subsidiary. 
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THE MECHANICS’ PAVILION 
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THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION 


SAN FRANCISCO, 1897 


By A. B. 


“RAITH is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
When San Franciscans asked for the ’97 
Convention they believed that the invitation 
would be accepted; and it was accepted 
with an implicit faith in San Francisco’s 
hospitality. Things began to move at once 
not with a rattle and bang and noise 
but with the silent force of an irresistible 
determination. All of the Endeavor soci- 
eties in San Francisco, in Oakland, in fact, 
throughout California, began to talk, and 
plan, and act. 
Beyond the mountains and upon the At- 
lantic shore, in Canada, and in the islands 
of the sea, people talked San Francisco and 
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COFFEY 


“97 ” with an assurance which left no 
room for doubt. Many unused to hoarding, 
began to economize; and in a thousand 
homes reserve funds were established. 
Thus, at the appointed time, San Fran- 
cisco, as hostess, stood with outstretched 
arms to welcome the guests who came from 
distant homes to share her hospitality. Never 
did anxious host extend a warmer welcome to 
expectant guest. Atthe very borders of the 
State, at union depots, and at steamer 
landings, thousands of white-capped com- 
mitteemen with friendly hand-clasp, cheer- 
ful smile, and happy song, ushered in the 
stranger-friends. The “ glorious Fourth” 
is not more fruitful of flags and bunting 











THE ENDEAVOR ARCH ON MARKET STREET 


than was this new and not-to-be forgotten 
red-letter day in Christian history.“ From 
every pole were the Stars and Stripes un- 
furled, while streamers of purple and yel- 
low “mingled with the gorgeous dyes;” and 
awning, roof, and portal, were lost in sa- 
cred colors. 

Conquering hero never marched more 
proudly ’neath triumphal arch than did the 
Endeavor hosts march under the arch of 
welcome, spanning Market street. An 
army twenty-six thousand four hundred 
and fifty-four strong, and friends numbering 
fourteen thousand five hundred more. Ver- 
ily their name was Legion. So very great 
was the host that trains were delayed for 
days; and thousands found their baggage 
heaped up in piles, taxing the capacity of 
the large though incomplete depot. But 
what cared they? Tribute was levied upon 
convenient stores for change of linen; and 
after brushing the dust from their travel- 
stained clothes, without sound of tocsin or 
reveille, they assembled at the rendezvous. 
Twelve thousand seats had been prepared 
in the great pavilion. How inadequate! 
Yet, the members of the committee were 
not caught napping. Not they. The pa- 
vilion at Woodward’s Gardens had been pre- 
pared in anticipation of a possible emer- 
gency. The doors to the Odd Fellows’ 
Temple and the churches were thrown open 
and “overflow” meetings were easily and 
quickly organized. Of course, it was not 


possible for one to have his choice at all 
times; but, if belated, he could go else- 
where and gain admission. 


Thus the bill 
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of fare presented everywhere not choice 
morsels only, but a great soul-satisfying 
feast, substantial, palatable, life-renewing, 
and life-giving. 

The evening before the formal opening, 
the concert by a chorus of fifteen hundred 
voices was such as to send every one away 
assured of the unbounded success of the 
great meeting. The vast audience was on 
the tip-toe of expectancy, when the march 
was played and the singers marched in to 
their respective places; and then, when 
quietly and as by the impulse of one person, 
those fifteen hundred people rose to their 
feet the pleasure of that audience broke forth 
in a storm of applause. Again, again, and 
agair was that applause repeated as sweet, 
beautiful, over-mastering strains, airs, and 
choruses, succeeded one another. Let him 
whose pen may be attuned in harmony with 
the zither and the lute attempt description. 

The next morning “ Father” Clark, as he 
is affectionately styled, called the meeting 
to order; and the work was on. Want of 
space forbids even a cursory glance at the 
program. Suffice it to say, that it was won- 
derful for its completeness and the amount 
of work outlined; and still more wonderful 
was the work accomplished. Great men 
and women there were on that program 
great, not alone in expounding the distinc- 
tive tenets of a creed — but, greater still 
in the councils of the church — that church 
whose children, knowing no dividing line, 
kneeling “with malice toward none and 
charity for all” say, “Our Father,” when 
they pray. 

When those men and women rose to talk 
they found that, as on the day of Pentecost, 
“they were all with one accord in one 
place.” And those talks — addresses, ser- 
mons, or whatever you please, -— in keeping 
with the spirit of the hour, -— were simply 
grand, and grandly simple, they struck a re- 
sponsive chord in every heart. _ 

Strange, strange the scene! and how dif- 
ferent far from that enacted there but the 
other day when the hurdle-leaping horse, 
goaded by the stinging whip, sped swiftly 
around the ring leaping obstructions in his 
way, or when men, abased by brutish in- 


Stinct, were exalted high because of their 


degradation. Strange, strange the scene! 


Policemen here,— not to preserve the peace, 
but to prevent anxious people from obstruct- 
ing exits from the building, — policemen 
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here to join in songs of praise and to stand 
two dozen strong before the assembled host 
and sing until storms of echoing plaudits 
called them back again. Strange, strange 
the scene! Long, long may those walls 
echo and re-echo the voices of song and 
praises which thence must resound, strength- 
ened by very distance, unto the uttermost 
bounds of Christendom. 

But “ Who are these that fly as a cloud 
and as the doves to their windows ?” Chris- 
tians, whose religion is broader than their 
creeds and whose love outweighs prejudice, 

—Christians who must go back to their 
homes despising bigotry and anxious to be 
“of those who love their fellow-men.” 


Within the short space of sixteen years, 
“ Father” Clark has seen the handful with 
which he organized the first society increase 
in numbers, until the people of all ijands and 





room for her individual use, is taught the 
grace that charms in the drawing room, 
dresses for dinner, dines en famille, gives 
little musicales in the evening, enjoys the 
splendid tennis courts, croquet grounds, 
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nearly all creeds are marshaled into the 
ranks. Nor has success hurt the man. He 
is simple, hopeful, joyful. A comparatively 
young man, he looks back upon his work, 
not with vain-glorying, but with joy; and 
then he turns to the future with humility, 
assurance, and hope. The people have ex- 
alted him to no pedestal, but have en- 
shrined him within their hearts. 

They have comeand gone. San Francisco 
has thrown wide her gates and entertained 
her guests, the greatest assemblage, dis- 
tance of travel considered, under the Chris- 
tian dispensation. Tens of thousands have 
crossed the continent and the sea to break 
bread with one another, and have returned 
to their homes with the spirit of Christian 
charity and brotherly love, saying, as did the 
audience at the close of that last impressive 
meeting, “The Lord watch between me and 
thee while we are absent one from another.” 


INSTITUTIONS 


By MRS. 8. E. ROTHERY 


ADCLIFFE HALL, at Belmont, is another school of merit 
for girls which is rapidly coming to the front, especially 
among the fashionable set. 
surrounded by a refined elegance, has a daintily appointed 


Here the fortunate student is 
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ENTRANCE TO SCHOOL ROOMS, RADCLIFFE HALL 
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lawns, and wooded avenues, at rec- 
reation hours, and in general has the 
same advantages and privileges that a 
young girl has in the home of wealth. 

This much for the body. The mind 
is even more fortunate at Radcliffe 
Hall, for in no department is the work 
crowded. A corps of competent col- 
lege women prepares the pupil for a 
higher college course, or arranges a 
course of study fitted to the individual 
needs of those who do not intend to 
go to college. 

Radcliffe Hall is one of the most 
beautiful spots in California. It has 
been familiarly known as the Ralston 
place and was famous for the mag- 
nificence of its hospitality during the life of 
William C. Ralston. 

The house, which was modeled after the 
palace of the King of Bavaria, is substan- 
tially built in the heart of a miniature 
valley protected from wind and fog by 
wooded hills. It stood unoccupied for sev- 
eral years, until about two years ago, when 
it and its extensive grounds were purchased 
by Mrs. Alpheus Bull of San Francisco, 
and put into thorough repair. Mrs. Bull, 
wishing to give her daughters the mental 
training afforded by the best educational 
institutions of the East, engaged the corps 
of teachers above mentioned and then hos- 
pitably opened her doors to the public, and 
invites a few young girls of good social 
standing and moral character to par- 
ticipate in the intellectual and physical 
advantages offered her own daughters. 

Pages could be spent in description of 
the music room (where Patti once sang), 
of the art gallery with its choice selection 
of paintings and statuary, the drawing 
rooms, verandas, princely stables,and rose- 
bordered walks; but enough has been said 
to show that in splendor of surroundings 
and in the most intelligent use of all these 
great advantages, according to the dic- 
tates of a refined taste, this school fills a 
unique positionamong California’sschools. 
The young women -here nurtured should 
combine the delicacy and refinement of the 
lady of the old school with the intelli- 
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gence and trained mental power of modern 
standards. 


A few miles north of Belmont lies equally 
beautiful San Mateo, and here we find two 
well-equipped educational institutions; one 
for boys —St. Matthew’s Military School 
—and the other for girls — St. Margaret’s 
School. The latter is a boarding and day 
school of the highest class for “a limited 
number of girls.” It is to be regretted that 
the number should be limited, though on 
that account alone one may feel that the 
training will be thorough. This school has 
just completed five years of successful work 
and has already established a reputation for 
excellence. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, SAN MATEO 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER] 











IN the death of Colonel Crocker 

Colonel the OVERLAND MONTHLY has lost 

Charles Frederic °"@ °f its best friends and 

Crocker staunchest supporters. He be- 

lieved that this coast could and 

should be the home of a great 

magazine, and that the influence of such a publication 

as the OVERLAND did more to attract internativnal at- 

tention to the resources and possibilities of California 

than any or all of the thousand schemes that new 
States usually adopt. 

Colonel Crocker was as well a believer in fostering 
a Pacific Coast literature and he always looked to the 
OVERLAND to second him in his efforts to this end. 

The State and the coast lose in him a citizen whose 
one aim was its upbuilding. As the heir of the mil- 
lions of one of the builders of the great Pacific rail- 
roads, and as the First Vice President of the Southern 
Pacific Company, he has had for a lifetime at his dis- 
posal both unlimited wealth and almost unlimited power. 
The money that he has made here he has spent here. 
Unlike the majority of our California millionaires he 
has not deserted the State that has made him and his 
family rich. One of his last acts was to buy a palatial 
country home at San Mateo,-— not on the Hudsor: or just 
out of London or Paris. He was a true son of California 
and every act of his public life was for her advance- 
ment. 

As a Regent of the University of California Colonel 
Crocker has not only given his time and great business 
experience to the upbuilding of our State University 
but he has contributed freely of his money. 

At his own expense he sent Professor Schaeberle ef 
the Lick Observatory to the Chilean Andes to take ob- 
servations of a total eclipse of the sun. The import- 
ant results of this expedition are a part of the astro- 
nomical history of the world. In August of 1896 he 
sent out a second eclipse expedition, this time the 
northern part of Japan. An expedition sent by him 
still earlier than either of these, and one that brought 
a good deal of glory to the University, was the trip of 
Professors Burnham and Schaeberle to Guiana, to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus. His gifts of apparatus 
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to the Observatory have been many, and he always 
stood ready to aid in every laudable undertaking in 
connection with the University. 


COLONEL CROCKER’S death 
makes a vacancy in the Board 


A Regent ptiaete: ; 
to be of Regents of the University of 
Appointed California, which Governor Budd 


will have to fill. Speculations 

as to whom he will appoint have 
appeared in the daily papers almost with the announce- 
ment of the death. Without any disparagement of 
the gentlemen who have been named for the position, 
the OVERLAND is rather inclined to second a nomina- 
tion made by certain of the alumnz of the University, 
that of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. 

It is said that while he was a candidate for his pres- 
ent office, Governor Budd gave to certain of the 
women graduates of the University a positive promise 
that there should be a woman on the Board of Regents, 
announcing it as his belief that there should be a 
woman on the governing board of every institution 
which had women in its care. They are inclined to 
urge the present as a good opportunity for the fulfill- 
ment of this promise. 

The sentiment among the alumni 
opinion is pretty strong with Governor Budd as one of 
their number — has been earnestly in favor of the 
appointment of alumni to the Regency, but there are 
a considerable number of them who are coming to see 
clearly that that policy can be pushed too rapidly. 
The future so surely belongs to the alumni that they 
can afford to let it come in its natural course, and 
some of them see, for example, how much of a calam- 
ity it would be to the University to have the staunch- 
est and most faithful Regents the Board has known, 
its guiding hands in the roughest weather of the past, 
displaced, as their terms expire, by younger and un- 
tried men, no matter how well meaning and intelli- 
gent. This is in special reference to the Regents 
whose terms next expire, Hon. J. West Martin and 
George T. Marye. 

To return to the request made on Governor Budd 


and their united 
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to appoint Mrs. Hearst. It hardly seems necessary 
to mention the great advantages of such a choice in 
almost any aspect. Mrs. Hearst would add dignity 
to the Board. Her business ability has been remarked 
by everybody who has had opportunity to study it. 
Her interest in the University has been proved by her 
noble liberality in making gifts that show not only 
good will, but the most intelligent comprehension of 
just what is needed. Her interest in the women stu- 
dents has been such that to make her the first woman 
tegent is eminently proper. Where another woman 


entering alone a body of men might find embarrass- 
ments, Mrs. Hearst, because of her undoubted qualifi- 
cations and personal character, would be welcomed. 


THE Christian Endeavorers 
have come and gone since our 
last issue. An article elsewhere 
in this number makes some at- 
tempt to show the spirit in 
which the work of the Conven- 
tion was conducted, but in the brief space that could 
be given it was impossible to show how outside of Con- 
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Convention 
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vention walls, even outside of all circles that can in any 
sense be called religious, the Convention had its influ- 
ence on the life of theState. An Oakland electric car 
conductor confided to a passenger that the authorities 
of his road had been putting the men through “‘a course 
of sprouts” for four days, drilling them in their man- 
ners and demeanor toward strangers. Chinatown in 
San Francisco was cleaned up by the Mongols when 
they were told that “heap plenty stlanger” were to 
visit them, so that a result was accomplished which 
the Health Board has been unable to effect by ten years 
of labor. Even the weather was said to be the best 
week of weather known in California since the white 
occupation, and there was a daylight appearance of 
Venus in the heavens for our guests to marvel at. 
We do not discredit the veracity but only doubt the 
scientific calmness of those who eagerly declared that 
Venus bore the monogram C. E. on her disk. 

Last month we expressed the wish that a composite 
photograph of all the Endeavorers could be given. The 
next best thing is the page cut of the interior of the 
Convention hall. Even this dwarfs reality and shows 
only a part of the twelve thousand people. 








The Book of the Year 


IT MAY be a little late to review Quo Vadis! but it 
is never too late to pay tribute to any great novel that 
will be as widely read in fifty years as today. Quo 
! adits is the book of the year, and one of the greatest 
historical novels of all time. It ranks with Hugo’s 
* Ninety-Three,” Thackeray’s “‘ Henry Esmond,” Ebers’s 
“Uarda,” and Kingsley’s “Hypatia.” It is not only a 
novel of plot and action of the most engrossing char- 
icter, but a mirror of the time of Nero, its customs 
und extravagances, that is unsurpassed by the works of 
iny historical student. 

The wild, licentious orgies of the Imperial court, the 
lurning of Rome, the massacre of the early Christians, 
the work of Saint Peter and Paul of Tarsus. the birth 

Quo Vadis. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from 


the Polish by Jeremiah Curtis. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Lo 1596, 


of Catholicism, and the degeneration of the people, are 
depicted with a power and truthfulness that suggests 
the work of a contemporary of Seneca. 

No flights of pure imagination can rival the ready 
made material at hand in Nero’scourt. Even with the 
indisputable historical records it does not seem possi- 
ble that humanity could applaud or Nature allow to ex- 
ist so cruel and blood-thirsty a brute as Nero and sur- 
round him with a legion of such inhuman courtiers. 
Even a brief synopsis of their doings as portrayed in 
Quo Vadis would not be fit to print. The love story 
that holds the great scenes of the tragedy is one of 
beauty and purity little in keeping with the times, 
it is the love of a noble young tribune, Vinicius, for 
Lygia, the hostage daughter of the King of Lygia, who 
had become a Christian. Although Nero, Seneca, Lu- 
can, Saint Peter, Paul, Vinicius, Poppa, are all drawn 
with a master-hand, Petronius, the aréiter e/egantia- 
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rum of Ceesar’s court, is the hero of the book. About 
him all interest centers, he controls the times and the 
characters with the deft, skilful touch of the statesman- 
courtier. His home is the model of the higher intel- 
lectual life of the then fast passing Roman aristocracy, 
and his banishment and death opens the way to the 
worst and last excesses of a royal madman. 

There are so many great scenes in the work that it 
is difficult to distinguish one more than another, — 
Nero’s banquet at which Lygia appears, the preaching 
of Peter in the abandoned quarries, the revel on Lake 
Aggrippina, the battle between Ursus and the wild bull 
in the arena, the burning of Rome, and the death of 
Petronius, stand out a little above many another scene 
or passage that will rank high in all literature. If one 
may criticise, it would be to suggest that Sienkiewicz 
forgets that his reader is not as well versed in Latin 
terms and names as himself, and he or the trans- 
lator uses them so freely that it injures the flow of the 
story at times, and too, his picture of Peter and Paul 
will hardly do him credit in popular estimation. The 
world looks upon Saint Paul as an orator, a leader, and 
a fighter, not as a simple exhorter and missionary. 
Saint Peter, on whom Christ built his church, would 
not have been chosen for such an honor had he been 
the weak old preacher, the writer pictures him. 


Mayor vs. Council! 


AT THE Twenty-seventh Annual Joint Debate of the 
University of Wisconsin, the question discussed was, 
“Should a system of municipal government, concen- 
trating all executive and administrative powers in the 
mayor, be adopted in the cities of the United States?” 

In this debate the contestants spent a whole year in 
careful preparation, they visited all the cities under 
the centralized system and made a personal investiga- 
tion of its practical workings, and after a most ex- 
haustive discussion the decision of the judges was 
against the proposition. 

It is a great misfortune that the contestants did not 
clearly settle what the discussion was about; for whilst 
the affirmative was embodied in a very clear statement 
of the concentrated power of the mayor, neither party 
seems to have possessed any very clear conception of 
what council government really is. The consequence 
is that the advocates of concentrated power have never 
once attempted to attack the principles of council gov- 
ernment; nor have the advocates of council govern- 
ment been able to bring forward a single example in 
the cities of the United States. One side quotes Cin- 
cinnati as a city governed on the plan of divided re- 
sponsibility, which is said to be the principal cause of 
unsuccessful council government and the other side 

‘Mayorvs. Council. The Twenty-seventh Annual Joint 


Debate of the University of Wisconsin. Theo. W. Bra- 
zeau: Madison, Wisconsin: 1897. 
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quotes the same city as an example of concentrated 


power in the mayor. The best that is said for council 
government is that no defects have shown themselves 
in the many foreign countries where it is in practical 
operation. 

This want of definition of council government has 
led both the contestants into a false and most ridicu- 
lous line of argument. The advocates of the affirma- 
tive lay great stress upon the statement that city gov- 
ernments are primarily business corporations, and they 
proceed to advocate a plan of government which is not 
to be found in any business corporation in the world. 
And on the other hand the advocates of council gov- 
ernment maintain that a city government is not a bus- 
iness corporation but a body politic, and forthwith to 
proceed to recommend the method universally adopted 
by business corporations. It should never be forgotten 
that the principles of the two systems are entirely dif- 
ferent. In one the power is divided between mayor 
and council. In the other there is division of neither 
power nor responslbility. The usual excuses are made 
for the failures of municipal institutions in the United 
States, such as rapid growth, the immigration of a 
heterogeneous population, the indifference of the better 
class of citizens, the transitory character of the popu- 
lation, and the influence of'saloons. But the advocates 
seem to forget that English cities have saloons and an 
ignorant population, and have grown with quite as 
much rapidity as the cities of America. So far from 
foreign immigration being obstructive to good gov- 
ernment, it should not be forgotten that the English, 
German, and Norwegian immigrants come from cities 
which are well governed, and Mr. A. Shaw states from 
personal experience that there is no substantial differ- 
ence in the conditions of all great cities nor in the gen- 
eral character of their citizens. We strongly advise 
the Wisconsin students of municipal government to re- 
vise their notions of council government and its rela- 
tion to the conduct of business corporations. We may 
then expect that the triumph of council government 
will be established as the only representative of dem- 
ocratic institutions. 


Soldiers of Fortune” 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIs’s new novel — Soddters of 
Fortune, is original, has a good plot, a new background, 
and plenty of snap. It has its faults though, for he 
overdoes his pet hero, Clay. Clay is a little too much 
for this nineteenth century. He conquered a half 
dozen more worlds than can be found in any well be- 
haved school atlas. He is a cross between Bret Harte’s 
Jack Hamlin and Joaquin Miller’s “Song of the Balboa 
Sea,” but when at last he does fall in love he does it 
thoroughly. The scene of the story is a South Ameri- 


“Soldiers of Fortune. By Richard Harding Davis. 
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‘an republic where they have a revolution every morn- 
ing before breakfast as an appetizer. The revolution 
here described is as quaint and delicious as an opera 
bouffe. The Americans with the wonderfully made 
Mr. Clay at their head put down the revolution on 
empty stomachs and keep the reader in shouts of laugh- 
ter until the end of thelastact. Soldiers of Fortune 
belongs to the class of novels in which “The Prisoner 
of Zenda” and “ Phroso” are shining marks. It is just 
the story to make one forget the hard times and the 
ultimate fate of the Silver Bill. The illustrations are 
bv Gibson. 


A Kentucky Novel! 


THE Blue Grass State has been the scene of most of 
James Lane Allen’s works, and his latest book is a 
story of Kentucky’s early days. The leading character 
is the young schoolmaster, John Gray, a type of peda- 
gogue, strong in character and high in ambition, not 
uncommon in the then Far West. The young Scotch- 
American is in love with Amy, the beautiful niece of 
Major Falconer, a settler. He is badly injured in a 
fight with a panther, and during his illness is carefully 
nursed by the Major’s young and noble-hearted wife, 
who had long been his friend. Amy does not come to 
see him, and on his recovery, he learns that she is to 
marry another, and at the same time finds that he has 
fallen in love with Mrs. Falconer. Then follows his 
struggle to conceal this feeling from her, his departure 
to the East ,his many troubles there, the pure friendship 
of the letters that passed between him and Mrs. Falconer, 
the Major’s death, Mrs. Falconer’s receipt of the news 
of John’s marriage in Philadelphia, sad to her, for she 
secretly longed for the time to come when he would 
return and marry her. 

John’s success as a lawyer and Mrs. Falconer’s later 
life in the mansion she had prepared for him bring to 
a conclusion this sad story, full of disappointments 
for both hero and heroine. Interwoven with the tale 
is a thread of the history of Kentucky. In vivid lan- 
guage Mr. Allen has told of the conquering of the 
great West, of the life of the hardy Anglo-Saxon pio- 
neers, who wrested “the dark and bloody ground” from 
the red man. 

The style of the book makes the reader almost be- 
lieve that he is living in the very country and amidst 
the people written of. He admires the dignity and 
goodness of John Gray, falls in love with the pure and 
noble Mrs. Falconer, pities heartless Amy, and longs 
to breathe the cool air, and gaze at the beautiful ver- 
dure of the Kentucky forests. 

A long break between some of the chapters is the 
only thing that mars the smoothness of the story. 
'he make-up of the book is notably good. 

The Choir Invisible. By James Lane Allen. New 


York and London: The Macmillan Co.: 1897. For sale 
in San Francisco by William Doxey. 


Eyes Like the Sea” 


BESIDES being a strikingly original and powerful 
story Zyes Like the Sea possesses an autobiograph- 
ical interest that lends an additional charm. Woven 
into the very woof of the dramatic tale is the life of 
the great Hungarian novelist, Maurus JO6kai,—a life 
that is crowded with interest and adventure. Jd6kai 
is not only the novelist and poet laureate of Hungary, 
but he was in his early life its leader in battle, its 
fearless defender in the papers, its advocate and mov- 
ing spirit. He stood shoulder to shoulder with Kos- 
suth and did more than any other one man to keep 
alive the spirit of independence and love of country 
that made his unfortunate nation famous. If there 
were anything prosaic in his long and varied career it 
does not show in this novel, which the Hungarian Acad- 
emy crowned as the best Magyar novel of 1890. 

JOkai possesses a gorgeous fancy, an all embracing 
imagination, and a constructive skill unsurpassed in 
modern fiction, but his most delightful quality is his 
humor, a humor of the cheeriest, heartiest sort, with- 
out a single sozfcon of ill-nature. The translator, R. 
Nesbet Bain, probably justly criticises JOkai for over- 
production, for it is stated that he is the author of 
one hundred and fifty novels. If they contain one 
tenth each of the dash and go of the one under re- 
view one cannot wish them unwritten. Bessy, the 
heroine, with “ Eyes like the sea,” and a record of five 
husbands, will as time goes 'by become as well known 
a character in the great world of fiction as Thackeray’s 
Becky Sharpe or Beatrix. She is more fascinating 
than either, for when she is good she is very good in- 
deed, but when she is bad she is fascinatingly horrid. 
The story is enjoyable from cover to cover. 


Phroso® 


“THE Prisoner of Zenda” made Anthony Hope’s rep- 
utation, but it may well be questioned whether if 
Phroso had come first, he would not today be known as 
“the author of 24roso.” His first novel was such a 
fascinating departure in fiction and so surprising that 
one is ready for whatever surprise he may thereafter 
have in store. Bret Harte has written stories that 
equal “The Luck of Roaring Camp” but they lack its 
novelty and newness. So with rose, while it is ex- 
citing and holds the reader from cover to cover, it will 
always suffer from comparison. Yet what more can 
be said of a work of fiction than that its interest is in- 
tense, its characters well drawn, and its plot fresh. 
Every lover of a good story will read /’4roeso and count 
the time well spent in so doing. 


By Maurus Jékai. New York: 


1897. 


2Eyes Like the Sea. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons: 


‘Phroso. By Anthony Hope. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company: 1897. 








An Intinerant House’ 


Miss Dawson’s work is familiar to the readers of 
West Coast literature. The stories that make up 47 
Itinerant House, have all but two or three been 
printed in Californian periodicals, Somers’s Ca/i fornian, 
precursor of the present series of the OVERLAND, the 
Argonaut, and the Wasp. To those not familiar, but 
little idea can be given of them in the short space pos- 
sible to the present review. The gloomy power, the 
weird fascination, which calls up Poe’s grim stories 
and the later ghastly tales of Ambrose Bierce, the bits 
of verse, singing, as in Tennyson’s “Princess,” “ like 
linnets in the pauses of the wind,” these must come as 
a personal experience before they can be understood. 
No wonder that Miss Dawson’s friends have felt that 
her fame is not so great as her merits demand, and oc- 
casionally, as in the case of Professor Anderson of 
Stanford University, have given expression to the in- 
dignation caused by this neglect. And yet it would 
seem that the reward of being the center of a coterie 
of such kindred souls as Miss Dawson has drawn around 
her, and of herself knowing the depth and intensity of 
her own work, must be very sweet and quite prepare 
her to meet the lack of honor a prophet gets in his own 
country. Even that honor should grow as a result of 
this book. 

The stories have been well clad in type at the Mur- 
dock Press, and bound in pleasing style. The pictures 
by Peixotto have the merit of entering deeply into the 
spirit of the text. 


Stories from the Arabian Nights: 


THOUGH the oldest stories in existence the 4radbian 
.Vights are as fresh and charming today as when they 
were first told. The reason they are not generally 
read by the young people of the present is that they 
have hitherto been published in rare editions, too ex- 
pensive and inconvenient for general readers. The 
best of the stories from the Arabian Nights are now 
retold with such skill as to preserve all their original 
charm and attractiveness, while adapting them in form 
and expression for school use or for home reading. 
The book itself is well printed and attractively bound 
and illustrated. 


Uncle Sam At Home 


HAROLD BRYDGEs is the pen name of James Howard 
Bridge, the author of the charming romance “ A Fort- 
night in Heaven.” The book under review is the most 

‘An Itinerant House By Emma Frances Dawson. 


William Doxey: San Francisco: 1597. 


‘Stories from the Arabian Nights. Edited by M. 
Clarke. American Book Company: New York: 1597. 


*Uncle Sam at Home. By Harold Brydges. New York: 
Heuary Holt & Co.: 1897. 
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careful, kindliest, and most comprehensive criticism 
of American manners and customs that has so far ap- 
peared. It is just without being sarcastic, helpful 
without a touch of the usual British condescension. 
The writer is no globe-trotter and the work shows his 
perfect familiarity with all phases of our varied life. 
In fact he deals rather sharply with our ignorant 
transatlantic critics and exposes their superficiality. 
The book is amusing, every page carries with it a 
laugh. It is worth something to see ourselves as 
others see us, especially if that other is as good na- 
tured as Mr. Bridge. The book will be read with 
pleasure and profit by all. 


A [ining Bureau Bulletin’ 


Bulletin No. 12, issued by the California State Min- 
ing Bureau, is statistical, showing by counties the 
mineral production of the State for the year 1896, 
compiled by Charles G. Yale from direct returns by 
producers. 

The utmost care has been exercised in obtaining re- 
turns from the various sources and the results may be 
accepted as correct. They are especially valuable as 
the best authority on the production of the precious 
metals. 

The following table, compiled by the same authority, 
shows the production of gold in California for the past 
four years:— 


BI cn cuciac tac udaeadueeeesoauceres $12,422,811 
BE sii alicia eid sa wacpicmanemasccuael 13,923,281 
Mtiikanashcaacacdimnpeciupaaacaseased 15,334,317 
DUNES ccsstsinctutanscsesaetacnnssaes 17,181,562 


An increase of values in production amounting to 
$4,758,751. 

Those counties yielding upwards of a million dollars 
each in value in 1896, are: 


| EEE: 
RNIN io cid acusiacchendauneuen 1,546,398 
MR Sloat ca cidncatmasaandeiowsated 2,380,756 
I aca eau ok caeecmanesia 1,674,844 
NO sibs: sg dacab rac nncnosenesens 1,091,264 
MIR sechocsccetsadecasewsascaccoces 1,296,330 
IN iin soos cccancccnnneaisimameamne 1,070,141 


The total value of the mineral productions of the 
State for 1896 is placed at $24,291,398, against $22,- 
844.66 in 1895, an increase of $1,446,733. 

The detailed report is exceedingly interesting and 
instructive, reflecting great credit on the compilers 
and should be read by all who have the productive in- 
terests of the State at heart. The Bulletin can be 
obtained free on application to Mr. A. S. Cooper, 
State Mineralogist,*Mining jBureau,’San Francisco. 

‘Bulletin No. 12, State Mining Bureau, A. S. Cooper, 
State Mineralogist. Mineral Productions of California 


for the year 1896. Free on application to State Mining 
Bureau, San Francisco. 
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Educational Books 


REALIZING that his former books upon the subject 
covered too much ground for the upper grades of the 
grammar schools, beyond which the great majority of 
students never go, Professor Tarr has very carefully 
prepareda First Bookof Physical Geography.‘ In 
doing so he has avoided an intricate and exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the subject, and yet he has given to the 
student a work so charming as to enlist the most care- 
ful attention, and lead to further investigation. The 
teacher will find it most convenient for class and lab- 
oratory work, and while teachers, as do authors, may 
differ as to the order of presentation, each may easily 
follow his own plan. The illustrations, while rather 
too small, are clear-cut and many of them are studies 
in themselves. 


Neither rhetoric, nor grammar, nor word-analysis, 
nor spelling, nor reading, constitutes the theme of 4 
First Book in Writing English.* The effort of the 
author has been to aid the pupil in all these, to think 
logically, continuously, connectedly; and to express 
himself clearly, properly, and pleasantly; in short, to 
think rightly and to tell what he thinks. The book is 
adapted to the highest class in the grammar school as 
well as to the first year’s work in the high school. 
Boiled down into the smallest possible compass, yet in 
phrase sufficient to be easily understood, the book will 
be found of great value to the student for every feat- 
ure, not the least important of which are the chapters 
upon punctuation and choice of words. 


The exercises and copies in Semi-Vertical Copy 
ooks* are arranged so as to present one new feature 
at a time and to make each lesson a preparation for 
the succeeding one; each lesson constitutes a review of 
the preceding one, thus insuring the acquisition of a 
simple, plain, and automatic handwriting; a systematic 
and progressive series of movement exercises upon let- 
ters and their various combinations are arranged to be 
practised in the writing books, thus saving to the pupil 
the expense and annoyance of a separate book, and in- 
suring that training of the hand and arm essential to 
rapid and legible business writing. 


Miss HALLOWELL has done well in her allotted task 
of writing a book on drawing that a reasonably intel- 
ligent and earnest beginner may take as his only guide 

\First Book of Physical Geography. By RalphS. Tarr. 
Ihe Macmillan Company: New York: 1897. 

“A First Book in Writing English. By Edwin Herbert 
Lewis. The Macmillan Company: New York: 1897. 


Semi-Vertical Copy Books. By C. C. Curtiss. Ameri- 


an Book Company: New York: 1897. 


By Elizabetn Moore Hallo- 
New York: The Macmillan Company: I897. 
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The style is simple, 
direct, and lucid. It does not minimize difficulties or 
forget that there are things discouraging to the stu- 
dent without the personal stimulus of a _ teacher. 
Such a student has two parts to learn, he must learn 
to draw, and at the same time must learn to criticise 
his work,— often the second is the harder task of the 
two. Nevertheless, if he has the grit to overcome, 
the book in hand will be a help to him in the struggle. 
The author accompanies her text by her own drawings, 
which are carefully graded to the supposed pupil’s ad- 


in the elements of graphic art. 


vance. 
Recent Verse 


THOSE who found comfort in the first volume of 
Lizette Woodworth Reese’s poems, which was pub- 
lished some two or three years ago, will turn with 
equal pleasure to the new book of verse which has just 
been issued under her name. There is the same deli- 
cacy of thought, the same keen feeling for nature, and 
the same wonderful felicity of expression, in this later 
book that characterized the former; and in addition, 
there is an intellectual quality not found in her earlier 
work. The advance is in workmanship rather than in 
point of view; the moods are calmer and the out- 
bursts of feeling less spontaneous. Not that the feel- 
ing is less deep, but the expression of it is more re- 
served. Itis easily the best book of verse published 
during the year. The sonnet on Keats is so good that 
one has a real regret that it is not entirely regular in 
form. 


An English lad, who, reading in a book, 
A ponderous, leathern thing set on his knee, 
Saw the broad violet of the Egean Sea 
Lap at his feet as it were village brook. 
Wide was the east; the gusts of morning shook: 
Immortal laughter beat along that shore: 
Pan, crouching in the reeds, piped as of yore; 
The gods came down and thundered from that 
book. 
He lifted his sad eyes; his London street 
Swarmed in the sun and strove to make him 
heed; 
Boys spun their tops, shouting and fair of 
cheek. 
But still, that violet lapping at his feet,— 
An English lad had he sat down to read; 
But he arose and knew himself a Greek. 


WExamples could be multiplied of the old manner — 
the presentation of phases of nature with no thought 
of giving more than the vague sensations they sug- 
gest :— 


The plum-tree is a straitened thing; the cherry is 
but vain; 


5A Quiet Road. By Lizette Woodworth Reese. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 18096 
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The thorn but black and empty at the turning of the 
lane; 

Yet mile by mile out in the wind the peach trees blow 
and blow, 

And which is stem, and which is bloom, not any maid 
can know. 


Drips and drips the last June rain, but toward the 
evenfall 

Copper gleam the little pools behind the pear-trees tall; 

In a whirl of violet, and the fairest thing of all, 

The lavender, the lavender sways by the sagging wall! 


One quotation will serve to show the second manner 
—that in which the human thought and feeling are 
read into and made a part of the nature represented: 


Then shall you be, O Spring, like unto him 
Who bides, young heir of all, 

In an old house, with many memories dim, 
Engirt by poplars tall, 

And knows not why his tears begin to fall. 


He hears without the delicate winds go by, 
And one thrush twilightward, 

Loosing his heart unto the quiet sky; 
But indoors sits he, pored 

Over vague tales of the dear, vanished lord. 


In reading the third volume made up from the un- 
published poems of Emily Dickinson, room will be 
found for speculation as to what the principle of selec- 
tion was which governed the choice of the poems pub- 
lished in the other two books. There is no falling 
away in the originality and strength of the selections 
in this later book, and at the same time there is a lyric 
quality, a carefulness of finish, and completeness of 
poetic quality, not found in the earlier volumes. It 
would seem that the editors were so struck by the 
startling directness of her thought, the vivid and origi- 
nal way of looking at things, that they determined to 
publish only those verses which illustrated these qual- 
ities. The impression of the author given by the first 
books was that she was not so much a writer of poetry 
as one who had poetic thoughts, but without the power 
of giving them full expression. This third volume will 
go far toward removing the impression. The poems 
are much more sane and comprehensible, and many of 
them have the swing and go of real melody. They do 
this, however, without losing strength. What could be 
more tersé and to the point than these: 


It dropped so low in my regard 
I heard it hit the ground, 

And go to pieces on the stones 
At bottom of my mind. 


He fumbles at your spirit 
As players at the keys 
Before they drop full music on; 
He stuns you by degrees. 
Boston: 


‘Poems by Emily Dickinson. Third Series. 
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To make a prairie it takes a clover and one 
bee,— 
And revery. 
And revery alone will do 
If bees are few. 


The morbid tendency of her mind is as evident in 
this as in the preceding books. Death, especially in 
its homelier and more intimate phrases, seems to have 
an uncontrollable fascination for her, and she writes 
about it continually and with most uncanny effect. 
Her avoidance of men and women have 
brought her in her solitude close to nature, the animals 
and the birds. They are her intimate friends, and she 
speaks of them with the knowledge that comes from 
actual observation. 


seems to 


High from the earth I heard a bird; 
He trod upon the trees 
As he esteemed them tritles, 
And then he spied a breeze, 
And situated softly 
Upon a pile of wind 
Which in a perturbation 
Nature had left behind. 
A joyous-going fellow 
I gathered from his talk, 
Which both of benediction 
And badinage partook, 
Without apparent burden 
I learned in leafy wood 
He was the faithful father 
Of a dependent brood, 
And this untoward transport 
His remedy for care, 
A contrast to our respites. 
How different we are! 


Clarence Urmy’s verse” is of the sort that will always 
find ready acceptance by the magazines. It is of the 
kind technically known as “available”; that is, it is 
always up to a standard sufficient to carry it by the 
It never voices sentimentalism, and never 
It is the calm and gentle 


“readers.” 
verges toward the intense. 
expression of pleasant thoughts about nature and life, 
has a good local color, and is gracefully artistic in 
technical workmanship. OVERLAND readers have seen 
examples of it in these pages. 


Briefer Notice 


IN PLEASANT style and with a sympathetic touch 
Laura Bride Powers has told again the more than 
twice told tale of the rise and decay of the California 
Missions. She believes in her theme, is enthusiastic 
in her praises of the padres and their zealous labors, 
and earnestly exhorts Californians of today to pre- 
serve from further loss the relics of this Alpha of 
white civilization in the State. The shape and plan of 


“A Vintage of Verse. By Clarence Urmy. William 


Doxey: San Francisco: 1597. 
*The Missions of California. 
William Doxey: San Francisco: 
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the little volume makes jit perhaps the most conven- 
ient yet printed to use as a reference book of mission 
annals; for though little is told of each mission, yet 
that little is easily accessible. There are good half- 
tone reproductions of photographs of the well known 
and venerable facades. It will prove a pleasant sou- 
venir for mission visitors, and is a favorable specimen 
of local bookmaking. 


Mr. WILLIAM Doxey is the chief reliance of the 
West Coast in the matter of publishing books of gen- 
eral literature, and his imprint “At the Sign of the 
Lark” is coming to have a value in the eyes of dis- 
criminating readers. It is pleasing to see therefore 
on his latest publication the words “The Doxey Press,” 
indicating that he has established his own printing 
plant, and no longer depends as formerly on the Mur- 
dock, Taylor, and other presses. 

The book is a Guide to San Francisco and the 
Pleasure Resorts of California,’ got out presumably 
‘or the Christian Endeavor crowds. The work is well 
done, everything is told fairly, and with a legitimately 
chastened enthusiasm far from the blare of the 
“boomer.” Practical points are there in abundance 
and nothing seems to be lacking to a perfectly satis- 
factory guide book. It has permanent value. 


THE latest Temple Classic to hand is Carlyle’s Arench 
Revolution,” surely a keeping up of the high tone of the 
series. Lovers of Carlyle, and lovers of the dainty in 
book making will be glad of this newest addition. Per- 
haps it may not be amiss for men of affairs in these 
days to read again the story of the French Revolution; 


1Doxey’s Guide to San Francisco and the Pleasure Re- 
so:tsof California. William Doxey: San Francisco: 1897. 


2The French Revolution. By Thomas Carlyle. The 
Temple Classics. London: J. M. Dent: 1897. Forsalein 
San Francisco by Doxey. 
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for there are not lacking prophets of evil that croak of 
insurrections to come in America which will repeat the 
terrors of the earlier day. A study, therefore, of the 
conditions which led to that revolution and of the aspects 
of it will enable the reader to argue intelligently with 
these ravens, and to point out the manifest absurdity 
of comparing the conditions in a free republic with 
those of “before the Deluge.” 


The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock® is a nice 
little story. It is not stupid; for one cannot accuse 
Thomas Nelson Page of ever writing anything exactly 
stupid. Yet if we did not know that Mr. Page had 
married rich it is to be feared that 7he Old Gentle- 
man would be styled a pot-boiler. However, it can 
be read in an hour and forgotten nearly as soon after. 


That Affair Next Door* is a harrowing detective 
story about a woman that was stabbed with a hat-pin. 
Anna Katharine Green’s books sell well, however, and 
if taken in homeopathic doses will hurt no one. 


E. W. Hornunc has not covered himself with glory 
by presenting to the public his last novel — AZy Lord 
Duke.” Tt is the tale of an Australian bushranger 
who is imported into London as the heir of a noble 
dukedom. He makes the usual mistakes, horrifies so- 
ciety, and fascinates the ladies. The story is poorly 
written, feebly carried out, and totally uninteresting. 
Mr. Hornung may be a patriotic Australian but he is 
far from doing that marvelous country honor. 

3The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock. By Thomas 


Nelson Page. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1897. 75¢. 


‘That Affair Next Door. By Auna Katharine Green: 
New York: G. P. Putnam’ssSons. 1897. $1. 


5My Lord Duke. By F. W. Hornung. 
Charles Scribner's Sons: 


New York: 











Our Trade Relations with China 
(From the Denver Times.) 
ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN, the newly appointed consul 
from the United States to Hong Kong, China, arrived 
injDenver this morning. Mr. and Mrs. Wildman are 





en route from Washington to Hong Kong, and will 
leave this evening for San Francisco, whence they sail 
for the Orient within the month. 

Toa 7%mes reporter Mr. Wildman talked entertain- 
ingly of the far East, his experience in that quarter 
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of the globe having been quite extensive, and of 
his plans for the future. Said he: “I am going over 
to China with the intention of building up our trade 
with that country, There is a splendid market there 
for goods which we cculd furnish just as well, and 
more cheaply, than England, which country has a 
monopoly at the present time. The only trouble with 
America and the Oriental market in the past has been 
that that market has not been studied. People have 
wondered that American products are not used there 
to as great an extent as English, and those of other 
foreign countries, but there is nothing wonderful about 
it to me. Those people want certain things, and they 
will buy nothing else. The climatic conditions of the 
country require certain kinds of goods and only these 
kinds can be readily dosposed of. Now take for in- 
stance, cotton goods, which are used extensively in 
China and other Eastern countries. The people can 
not make them there as cheaply as they can import 
them, and consequently they import. But they do not 
touch cotton goods of American manufacture, and for 
the simple reason that the goods sent are not suitable 
to the natural conditions. 

“The weather is so warm and sultry that cotton 
goods of the thinnest possible texture are in demand 
and nothing else is worn. American cotton is all made 
heavy, with the result that it cannot be sold there. 

“At present almost our entire trade with China, at 
least all of our export trade, is in petroleum and flour. 
Russia is trying to break into our commerce as regards 
petroleum, but with care she can be kept from inter- 
fering with us. The American shippers have been in 
the habit of sending the oil over there in large cans, 
necessitating the purchase of these cans and thus mak- 
ing the selling price a trifle greater than would be the 
case were these cans not used. Russia has started in 
with the use of tank ships, into which the oil is 
pumped into tanks when it is unloaded. By the use of 
these ships the cost of the petroleum to the consumers 
But I do not believe that even this will affect 
our market to any great extent. The Russian oil 
smokes and makes a poorer light than ours. It is only 
recently that petroleum has been generally used in 
those countries, but since its introduction it has com- 
pletely supplemented the use of cocoanut oil. 

“Considerable pains have been taken with the flour 
market in China, with the result that our trade in that 
article of commerce is on the increase. 

“ Notwithstanding the petroleum and flour that is 
disposed of over there, the balance of trade is greatly 
against us. We import any quantity of raw material 
from the Orient, including tea, rice, and silk, while we 
have only the two articles named with which to offset 
this importation. Our export trade will improve from 
now on, mark my word.” 


is less. 
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Mr. Wildman was appointed United States consul to 
Hong Kong by President McKinley, June 29th last. 
Hong Kong is recognized as by far the most impor- 
tant shipping point in China, and it was on this account 
that the President selected Mr. Wildman for the place, 
knowing of his experience. Under President Harrison 
he was consul general to Singapore, Malay peninsula. 
during the early part of the President’s administra- 
tion, and later was sent to Barmen, Germany, in the 
intrests of this government. He returned home pre- 
vious to the opening of the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
and was made United States commissioner. Mr. Wild- 
man was instrumental in securing for the fair the 
finest exhibit displayed, that from Singapore, and be- 
longing to Abbu Baker, at that time sultan of Johore. 
Mr. Wildman is a newpaper man by profession, being 
at the present time the editor of the OVERLAND 
MonrTHLY of San Francisco, and formerly editor and 
proprietor of the Idaho Statesman. 


Mr. T. A. PERKINS, President of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Hastings College of the Law, has compiled 
a catalogue of the graduates of that institution. This 
work was suggested by the recent federation of the 
departmental associations of the University of Cali- 
fornia, of which the Hastings College is one. Previous 
catalogues were found so defective that Mr. Perkins 
was moved to do the work afresh. The number 
catalogued in the classes from 1881 to 1897 inclusive 
is 482, of whom 22 have the “ fatal asterisk” prefixed, 
— 162 of the list had a previous cojlege degree, 81 of 
them from the University of California. Many of 
them are names known as among the most successful 
of the younger practitioners of the California bar. 

Mr. Perkins expresses the hope in his preface that 
this catalogue may lead to the compiling of a general 
catalogue of all the University departments. This 
surely would be a good thing. A decennial official cat- 
alogue, with annual and biennial supplements, sold for 
a sum sufficient to cover cost of presswork and paper, 
ought to be issued as in the older colleges. A move- 
ment in this direction would be a good thing for the 
new federation to undertake. 


Hon. W. W. Foote, a director of the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY Publishing Company, has been appointed by 
Governor Budd a member of the Yosemite Commission. 


On JUNE 9th the University of Idaho conferred the 
degree of Master of Arts on Rounsevelle Wildman, 
editor of this magazine. 


OwInc to Mr. Wildman’s absence in New York, the 
Sanctum talk has been omitted this month for the first 
time in four years. 








